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BOSTON UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTERS 


Through the cooperation of Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner and the faculty of the 
Tufts College School of Religion, the Bos- 
ton Universalist ministers were able to have 
a profitable all day meeting on College 
Hill, Jan. 29, in place of their regular ses- 
sion. 

Some sixty persons attended the meet- 
ings and lunched together in the college 
cafeteria. 

The day was given to what Dean 
Skinner called a laboratory experiment. 
Two complete church services were staged, 
and a discussion followed each service. 
In the morning Professor Cole of Tufts put 
on a humanist service in which Rev. Lon 
Ray Call of Braintree was the preacher. 
In the afternoon Rev. Emerson Schwenk 
gave a ritualistic service. Among those 
taking part in the discussions were Dean 
Lee S. McCollester, Dr. Henry R. Rose of 
Haverhill, Dr. Wm. Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Dr. John S. Lowe, Rev. Rubens Rea 
Hadley, Rev. Harold Merrill, Rev. Donald 
Lester, Rev. Fred Miller, Mr. Munro, a 
layman, and students of the school. Dr. 
Coons, state superintendent, was present. 

Mr. Cole’s service followed the tradi- 
tional order. In it were opening sentences 
from the Sanskrit about the bliss of growth 
and glory of action, followed by an invo- 
cation which stated that we had come out 
of the busy world to meditate and find 
the truths which will strike off shackles 
from our fellow men. Then came a litany, 
where the congregation said that it was 
thankful—to whom it was not stated, but 
obviously to the constitution of things— 
for efforts to make a better world, for all 
consecrated men and women, for attempts 
to banish war and poverty and the mar- 
velous work of science. To the creation of 
brotherhood all dedicated themselves. 

The responsive lesson dealt largely with 
past illusions and the spirit of light. The 
scripture was a reading from Felix Adler, 
and the prayer a vocal meditation accom- 
panied by music. 

Rev. Lon Ray Call in twenty-five min- 
utes of luminous, eloquent speech threw all 
of human freedom, bag and baggage, 
roughly out of the door, and in his last five 
minutes gently lifted it in a back window 
and bade it welcome. 

Both Professor Cole and Mr. Call were 
so obviously sincere and earnest that the 
service seemed real. Nothing appeared to 
be staged except the prayer, but even the 
note of unreality there would be lacking if 
one remembered that it was not a prayer 
in any accurate use of the word, and 
therefore might be sung or intoned or read 
to soft music. 

In the discussion one student highly 
praised the service. He said it was su- 
perior to the usual theistic service. Anoth- 
er student said that it was an improve- 
ment, but that all services before the 
sermon were an annoyance and a bore to 


most young people. The ministers present, 
theistic largely, praised the sermon and 
service generously, said that they got many 
ideas from it, and that it tended to keep 
them out of ruts. 

Dr. Rose of Haverhill said that he felt 
the service lacked punch and power and 
teeling. Dr. Rose of Lynn highly praised 
it as earnest and suggestive, but asked if 
the weak spot were not the scripture 
lesson. Others said the same thing. 

Mrs. Cole, wife of Professor Cole, con- 
tributed a beautiful violin solo, and one 
of the students helped the series of meet- 
ings and services greatly by his artistic 
work at the organ. 

Mr. Call and Rev. Clarence R. Eaton 
were coming to the meeting by motor 
when their car was struck at a street in- 
tersection in Quincy and damaged so that 
they had to proceed by rail. Mr. Eaton 
called attention to the accident and said 
that it was characteristic of Mr. Call to 
think first of the other fellow and go to his 
assistance in his overturned car. He said 
that people were only just discovering 
what a noble fellow Mr. Call is. 

Your correspondent was not able to at- 
tend the afternoon session, but the con- 
gregation was about as large as in the 
morning. 

Mr. Schwenk used the ritual, the lights 
and music most effectively, and gave a 
series of readings in place of a sermon. 

JVs 
* * 
THE MISSION BROTHERHOOD IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


F. B. Bishop 


The second venture of the Mission 
Brotherhood into North Carolina is now 
history. As last year, the Missioners 
(most of them), came to Rocky Mount on 
the Friday preceding the beginning of the 
Missions. Carl Olson of Cincinnati went 
directly to Asheville, Dr. MceCollester 
directly to Chapel Hill. Those who came 
to Rocky Mount arrived just in time to 
attend supper at the meeting of the local 
Rotary Club, where Dr. Stanard Dow 
Butler was scheduled to speak. On Sat- 
urday Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn., 
went to Clinton, where he preached each 
evening. Each morning he preached at 
Red Hill, ten miles south of Clinton. These 
Missions were well attended and created 
much interest. Dr. George Baner of 
Akron, Ohio, went to Kinston, where he 
had a most successful mission. Elmer Col- 
cord of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., went to Wil- 


mington. Dr. Butler of Utica, N. Y., 
went to Raleigh. The Mission there was 
held in the United Church. Horace 


Westwood stayed at Rocky Mount and 
won for himself the esteem and love of a 
large number of people. He was in such 
demand for outside addresses and talks 
that he had to refuse some of them. He 
did fill engagements at the Current Topics 
Club on Monday night, at the high school 
(Continued on page 189 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


JUSTICE STERN BUT INTELLIGENT 


HERE is no difference of opinion between those 
clamoring for quick, stern action against or- 
ganized gangsters and those who want to make 

prison administration scientific. The issue is between 
those who are ready and anxious to use force ruthlessly 
and those who wish to use force intelligently. <A 
scientist is not a “softie.”” And a hard-boiled turnkey 
growling out of the corner of his mouth is not an em- 
bodiment of efficient discipline. 

We favor meeting force with force, equipping all 
police departments with every scientific device, backing 
those who go forth to battle with crime, and caring 
for their widows and orphans if they lose their lives. 

What we do not favor is letting politicians run the 
prisons, shutting men up and brutalizing them, failing 
to take advantage of the experience of competent 
students of crime and criminals, and ignoring our 
own share of responsibility for the work. 

Every time crime lifts its head and starts running 
its bloodstained, ruthless but scientific course, we all 
tend to lapse back into the mental attitude of those 
who operated the rack and thumbscrew. What we 
need to do is to move on up to the scientific level of 
our great penologists, and apply our force with in- 
telligence. 

A society that cannot study its output, good and 
bad, objectively, dig down fearlessly into causes and 
build up remedies for every social disease, might just as 
well do down at the hands of the gangster, for down it 
will go anyway. 


* * 


FIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


E have folks who want help in their personal 
religious life. Many of them have had some 
touch with mental healing or other branches 

of psychology. They often say to us that Universal- 
ists ought to do more to make their great theoretical 
faith practical. They are undismayed by the charge 
that they are selfish in thinking of their own lives, for 
they know that the richer the personality they can de- 
velop the richer will be the contribution that they can 
make to society. 

The General Convention as a whole sym- 
pathizes with this feeling. 

The Convention has a Commission on Pastoral 
Psychology. Dr. Etz has secured from Dr. Jones, 
chairman of that commission, a series of five lessons 
based on our five points, and published them at cost— 


ten cents for the course. The work is mimeographed 
—not printed—but it is clear and beautiful. 

The lessons are sane, practical, simple, helpful. 
We all would be better off if we would sit down quietly 
by ourselves and ask ourselves the questions that Dr. 
Jones puts at the end of each lesson. 

There are things we ought to be getting that 
some of us are not getting. The getting will not 
make us slaves to the getting habit of the age, but 
will free us from a restless seeking for things that do 
not satisfy. 

Is not Lent an opportunity to try out Dr. Jones’ 
lessons? We suggest that our readers send to Dr. Etz 
for this course and, if possible, recommend it to others. 

Read it in connection with the luminous series 
of articles by Dr. Frank Durward Adams now ap- 
pearing in the Christian Leader. 

There are personal implications of Universalism. 
Do we sense them? The church should be, as Dr. 
Etz says, the School of the Soul. Is it that for us? 
If not ean we help make it a noble school for ourselves 
and for others? 

This new commission is doing its part. 

* * 


THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


APAN is growing more and more afraid of us. 
We are growing more and more nervous about 
Japan. What we do about Russia is measured 

both here and in Japan as to its effect upon relations 
between Japan and the United States. 

Bills for naval appropriations that stagger the 
imagination gain support both in Japan and in this 
country. 

Munition makers have thrown their mighty in- 
fluence into the scales in favor of large expenditures, 
but the peace forces would make a better showing if 
the masses of each country were not afraid of the other 
country. 

Ever since the World War we have looked back 
at fear and suspicion, and at the race for naval su- 
premacy, as the cause of the war, and have considered 
ourselves superior to that sort of thing. Now we 
are getting farther and farther into the same vicious 
circle. Fear creates armament, armament creates 
fear, and the thing goes on to an explosion. 

We do not think for a moment that Japan wants 
war with us, and we know that only madmen among . 
us want war with Japan. 

We even believe that more people today in Japan 
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and in the United States have good will for the other 
nation than ever before in our history. 

Then let us give ourselves to friendly acts rather 
than to unfriendly. 

Japan should be put on an immigration quota 
basis. The number of Japanese that would be added 
to our population would be negligible, not over two 
or three hundred a year, but by doing it we should be 
treating Japan like an equal and not as an inferior, 
and thus we should remove one of the worst causes of 
friction. 

In our discussion of Japan and Manchuria we 
should try to be fair. All unfairness plays into the 
hands of the militarists in Japan and weakens the 
mighty liberal group that at any time might come 
again into power. We do not have to endorse any 
seizure of territory, but we might well ask ourselves 
whether conditions in China did not invite interven- 
tion and whether any government of law and order in 
Manchuria, even Manchukuo, might not be a blessing 
after the chaos caused by clashing bandits. 

As our readers know, to the sorrow of many of 
them, we cannot subscribe to pacifism. We believe 
that we still need an army and navy. We know the 
danger in both institutions and will fight lustily to 
keep them from running off with the government. 
Such institutions always have tended to think them- 
selves the dog rather than the tail, and have tried to 
wag the whole animal. We are against that. There- 
fore we are against these colossal naval bills now pend- 
ing. They have their birth in panic, in politics, and in 
lust for power. They should be defeated. But the 
constructive measures making for world friendship 
should be pushed. 


* ** 


SYKES AND YOUNG 


YKES and Young, president of St. Lawrence 
University and chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, lay down their tasks at the same time. 

Both have served nobly. Both stop work in these 
offices with regret. 

Dr. Sykes has had an illness and, while he has 
recovered, he believes that he ought to go. 

Mr. Young has had no illness, is busier than ever, 
but sees that boards, like faculties, need new blood, 
and he assures his protesting friends that they will live 
to see the wisdom of his action. 

As both men took hold to serve St. Lawrence, 
both men relinquish their tasks to serve St. Lawrence. 

But what a record of service in the fifteen years of 
the Sykes administration! On the physical side there 
are the million dollar drive, Hepburn Hall, the 
chemical building, Brewer Field House, the new 
gymnasium, Dean Eaton Hall, the women’s dormi- 
tory, the magnificent men’s dormitory, the Open Air 
Theater, the central heating plant and the broad 
acres added to the campus. Dr. Sykes is the first to 
pay tribute to the work of Owen Young, both in giving 
and in securing the large sums necessary for this 
tremendous physical development. 

On the faculty side, the student side, the social 
side, the college has moved ahead. Canton the vil- 
lage has pulled itself out of the mud, paved its streets, 
organized new business enterprises. Owen Young 


did not do it all. President Sykes did not do it all. 
Men like Charles Snow Brewer have pulled a strong 
oar. But while Sykes and Young have been in com- 
mand of the ship a great new faith in the “University 
of Northern New York”’ has been born. 

Big men consider it worth their while to accept 
election to the board of St. Lawrence University, 
highly trained men consider it worth their while to 
aspire to places on the faculty, and, best of all, stu- 
dents travel to the northern frontier to find this seat 
of learning. 

We are sorry to see Dick Sykes unbuckle his 
armor. His story at Canton is an American epic. 
It is the old story of “from rail-splitter or tow path 
to the White House.” He was the janitor’s little son 
when he first realized that there was a St. Lawrence 
University. Later he was a beloved and successful 
student. Then for years he was out in the Universal- 
ist ministry serving from Denver to Malden. At last 
the call came to his great work as president of the in- 
stitution. Young has stood by nobly. He has more 
than redeemed his promises to Sykes. He has made 
some tremendous payments on a debt of gratitude to 
St. Lawrence which he thinks that he can never fully 
pay. Hail to both of these men! It is a good job 
that they have done! 


* * 


UNITARIANS AT LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


HE worst and the best in modern church life 
al come out in the controversy over the action of 
the Dean of the Cathedral at Liverpool, Eng- 

land, in asking Unitarians to preach there. 

The facts up to date are as follows: 

Last fall Dr. Raven, in charge of Liverpool 
Cathedral, invited the Rev. Lawrence Redfern, of 
Ullet Road Church (Unitarian), Liverpool, to deliver 
the sermon at the morning service. Mr. Redfern ac- 
cepted and greatly pleased and blessed a large con- 
gregation. About the same time Dr. L. P. Jacks 
accepted an invitation to give three lectures at eve- 
ning services in the Cathedral, and, as always, meas- 
ured up to what was expected. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, brother of Lord Robert, so well 
known in America, and a son of a former Prime Minis- 
ter of England, the Marquis of Salisbury, immediately 
wrote a strong letter of protest. The Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool replied, stating that his consent had not 
been sought in the case of Mr. Redfern, but had been 
given in the case of Dr. Jacks, and added: “The prin- 
ciple on which I have acted is based on our Lord’s 
words, ‘He that is not against us is with us.’ We are 
not to exclude a man from fellowship and cooperation 
because he has not attained the full truth. . . . With 
him there should be fellowship within the limits of his 
affirmations though not of his denials. He has truth 
enough to make him active for Christ. It was a warn- 
ing against an evil temper of exclusiveness destined to 
work much mischief in His church.” 

Lord Hugh then sent a formal petition to the 
Archbishop of York, preferring charges against the 
Lord Bishop of Liverpool and asking that he be cited 
for trial on the ground that “‘being bound to banish 
and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine 
contrary to God’s word and both privately and openly 
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call upon and encourage others to the same, he hath,”’ 
etc., etc. It is all very quaint and illuminating. 

And now we note the many and interesting reac- 
tions: Lord Halifax, who since has died, noble leader 
of the Anglo-Catholic party, wrote to Lord Hugh, 
thanking him, and asserting that unless the Archbishop 
takes strong action “the character of the Church of 
England as part of the Catholic Church is hopelessly 
compromised and there can be nothing but ruin be- 
fore it.” 

The Church of England Newspaper wrote: “‘We 
want to appeal to Lord Hugh Cecil to let the matter 
drop now that he has registered his protest,’ and 
added that the times demand that we should concen- 
trate our prayers and resources on extending the 
Kingdom of Christ instead of engaging in civil war. 

The Inquirer and Christian Life, Unitarian, to 
which we are indebted for the report of the discussion, 
editorially took a fine fair attitude, expressing full 
sympathy with the position of the Liverpool authori- 
ties, but showing that it understood perfectly how 
from his standpoint Lord Hugh could do nothing else. 

The worst of the Unitarians wrote letters com- 
plaining against Unitarians being willing to preach 
in Liverpool Cathedral, showing clearly that they were 
determined to stand aloof from the Christian move- 
ment whether or no. 

The best of the Anglicans in sermon and letter and 
statement showed how much more than a parish 
church a great cathedral is or ought to be, that in it 
all varieties of Christian workers ought to feel at 
home, that to it they ought to come as a rallying point 
in joint civic matters, and that, therefore, to accom- 
plish its full work it should provide for more than one 
kind of emphasis from its pulpit. 

The deepest thought of thousands about the de- 
bate was expressed in a question of Canon Raven: “Is 
this a time to interfere with our common Christian 
witness in order that we may stop and manicure our 


ecclesiastical laws?” 
* * 


THE JUDICIAL-MINDED HURLEY 


HAT dignity attends the movements of the 
Auditor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts! How fair and felicitous the lan- 

guage he uses! How judicial the temperament he re- 
veals! Every time that he leaps into print he sheds 
new light on his own character, whatever else he may 
shed on the subject in hand. 

His name, let us say to our readers who may live 
beyond the frontiers of the Old Bay State, is Francis 
X. Hurley. He is reported to be a candidate for 
Governor. He recently has reached the front pages 
by an investigation into the Norfolk Prison Colony, 
which he is making at the request of the Governor of 
the Commonwealth. 

The immediate cause of our honoring the State 
Auditor with our attention is a statement in the 
newpapers on January 30, in which he is alleged to 
have threatened all and sundry with libel suits, and 
prosecution for criminal libel, if they criticize him. 
He is also reported to have characterized some of his 
critics as “‘impecunious crackpots” and “‘self-anointed 
leaders of thought.’”’ With a most revealing bit of 


psychology he serves notice, according to the report, 
that titles before names and letters indicating degrees 
after names do not “frighten him at all,” telling us 
that he is willing to match his mentality with that of 
these holders of academic degrees, and referring to 
his own degrees. This is going pretty far. 

The Norfolk Prison Colony will emerge un- 
scathed from the present investigation. It is founded 
on sound principles. It has been carried on in a 
scientific way. It is a credit to Howard B. Gill and 
the staff, the Commissioner of Correction, and to the 
state itself. Men like Hurley may hamper, but they 
cannot destroy the good work done. 

x x 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“The most widely read piece of devotional 
literature in modern times” is the little three-cent 
manual issued by the Federal Council, the National 
Y. M. C. A. and the United Church of Canada, and 
prepared this year by Dr. Jefferson. The most 
widely read piece of devotional literature in liberal 
churches is our General Convention Lenten Booklet. 


The Board of Trustees of De Pauw University 
voted recently thirty-three to two to request the War 
Department to withdraw the R. O. T. U. unit from De 
Pauw at the end of the present college year, and pub- 
lished a long list of national organizations, like the 
National Education Association, opposed to com- 
pulsory military training in civilian institutions. 


Rev. H. W. Haynes of Binghamton, N. Y., 
analyzed the hymn book of the Gipsy Smith evangelis- 
tic campaign in his city, and found the word God or 
Father used ninety-two times and the words Jesus, 
Christ and Savior used 592 times. He then an- 
nounced a series of sermons on Jesus. 


“American disarmament forces are in for the 
worst licking that they have had since April 7, 1917.” 
This Devere Allen asserts is the opinion of the Ad- 
miral, the Generals, and the Chairmen of House and 
Senate Committees. The country can stop the big 
navy bill if it wakes up. 


Conservatism having won against the labor and 
communist groups in Cuba, the United States hastens 
to give recognition to the government. “De facto”’ is 
a good word to remember in matters of this kind. 
The Grau government might have survived if we had 
recognized it. 


No literature that Dr. Etz as General Superin- 
tendent has issued has been so attractive and interest- 
ing as four little circulars in buff and brown sent out 
to arouse interest in Loyalty Sunday, February 11. 


Ministers and laymen are beginning to make plans 
for the Eleventh International Congress of Free Chris- 
tians and Other Religious Liberals at Copenhagen, 
August 14-19. 


Loyalty Sunday is February 11. It will be in- 
teresting to see how many churches observe the day. 
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Are You Mentally Healthy?’ 


I. The Even Temper 
Frank Durward Adams 


" RE you mentally healthy? 
ee We usually take exception to this ques- 
tion. The circumstances in which it is 
Zz} propounded and the tone of voice in which 
it is poker make it the equivalent of, ““Haven’t you 
got any sense?” Or, as the irreverent street urchin 
would put it, with less elegance but more pointedly, 
“Well, ain’t you dumb!” 

There is some excuse, too, for this hostile attitude. 
The question is seldom asked except when it is sus- 
pected that the person addressed is somehow men- 
tally abnormal, if not actually deficient. Our psychi- 
atric clinics deal only with persons whose mental 
stability or competence has become a subject for in- 
vestigation. These persons have committed some 
anti-social act which has brought their case to the at- 
tention of the authorities; and now, after the damage 
has been done, tests are applied to determine their 
mental condition, and, incidentally, their degree of 
moral culpability. It is only recently that we have 
had sufficient knowledge in this field to enable us to 
apply certain tests to anyone for the purpose of measur- 
ing the degree of mental health and balance. Hence 
the deficient and the abnormal have hitherto come in 
for most of the attention. 

But of late there has been a very wholesome 
change. This whole field has been opened up for 
exploration. Books are being written, many of them, 
which the non-technical reader can understand. 
Certain facts are becoming available which we find 
of great value for self-analysis and examination. 
There is good reason why we should take advantage 
of all this. It will show us how to become more ef- 
ficient, how to achieve a greater measure of well- 
being. And I will go so far as to say that it has be- 
come the duty of every intelligent person to get ac- 
quainted with the elementary principles of mental 
functioning. Not to do so is a grave sin of omission 
in these days when the necessary sources of informa- 
tion are available to all. 

We soon discover, after we have probed into the 
matter a little, that the subject is by no means as 
abstruse as we have been led to believe. There has 
been a great deal of dust stirred up in an effort to 
prove that this is a very profound question. A good 
many not-too-scrupulous persons are making a fair 
living at it. Wrap a towel around your head like a 
turban, call yourself a yogi, announce a lecture in the 
erystal ballroom of some downtown hotel on the occult 
mysteries of the human mind, and you will have 
hundreds of gullible men and women, mostly women, 
flocking to sit at your feet. And they get just what 
they come for—a jumble of “esoteric,” mystifying 
phrases. And this is only one of many types of such 
charlatans. You know them as well as I do. A 


*The first of a series of four sermons on mental health de- 
livered in the Universalist church in Oak Park, IIl., all of which 
will appear in the Leader. 


breath or two of common sense will dissipate all this 
dust and disclose the essential facts. I do not mean 
that anyone can tell you the ultimate reason why the 
human mind functions. We cannot do that any more 
than we can the ultimate reason why your heart beats 
or the food digests in your stomach. We are dealing 
here with processes, not with first causes. What I 
mean to say is that mental processes can be observed 
and understood and controlled precisely as we ob- 
serve, understand and control the process of digestion. 
There is nothing more mysterious about the one than 
the other, except that everything is at bottom a mys- 
tery. To account for that ultimate mystery we have 
the concept of God; and I am not disposed to go be- 
hind that. But we can know the things we need to 
know about our minds—their stimuli, their reactions, 
and the circumstances under which those reactions 
may be expected to appear. 

I know this is not the orthodox way to begin. 
The orthodox way, as I have suggested, is to tell you 
that this psychology business is a mystery which may 
be revealed only to the initiated. If this were one 
of those free lectures of which I have spoken, and if 
I were going to organize classes to whom the mys- 
teries would be disclosed at so much per head, that 
would be the way to do it. But we are not going to 
do that. You want to know whether you are mentally 
healthy. SodolI. That is a perfectly fair question. 
You want to know what some of the laws and condi- 
tions of mental health may be. Those laws and con- 
ditions may be known. To help make them known is 
the sole aim of my discourse today and the three dis. 
courses which are to follow. What I shall try to tell 
you will enable you to put yourself to the test. You 
may be surprised at how simple it is. There is no 
reason why you cannot learn to be your own psy- 
chiatrist—to a certain extent at least. 

Now the simple fact is that most of us are ab- 
normal in some particular. There is not one of us, 
no not one, who has not been at some time or other 
more or less out of ba’ance. Some of us may be in 
that condition right now. That word normal is a 
very hazy term. It is like the word average. It may 
mean almost anything, depending a good deal upon 
the person using it. You may recall the case of the 
Pullman porter. A passenger who was riding for the 
first time on a sleeping-car, and who was anxious to do 
the right thing, asked the porter what was the average 
tip he received. The Negro, after some heavy mental 
calculation, replied that it was about a dollar. At 
the end of the journey the passenger handed him a 
dollar. The porter took it, and, showing all his teeth 
in a broad grin, said, ‘ ‘Boss, you is the fust passenger 
in all mah experience what has come up to the average.” 

Most authorities nowadays will agree that what we 
call normal individuals are apt to be rather stupid. 
One who meets all the psychiatric tests for normality 
is very likely a colorless and uninteresting person. 
He makes a dull companion. Those who do unusual 
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and outstanding things in the world are always ab- 
normal. Those who have great achievements to 
their credit, in whatever line you please, have deviated 
sharply from the normal groove. They have always 
been dubbed by the crowd as freaks, or peculiar, or 
just plain “nutty.” In the case of those who have 
scored extraordinary successes, they are more gra- 
ciously described as geniuses. It has long been known 
that genius is only a hairline remove from insanity. 
But the point is that they are all abnormal. That is, 
they have stepped out of the level, beaten path trav- 
eled by the rest of us ordinary mortals. So mental 
health, let us note at the outset, does not depend upon 
being what is nebulously known as normal. 

We are indebted to Dr. Karl A. Menninger for an 
excellent definition of mental health. And Dr. Men- 
ninger is eminently qualified to make such a definition. 
He has spent years in the study of human personalities, 
as those personalities are affected by both objective 
and subjective influences. He has studied at leading 
universities east and west, he has held high office in 
several psychiatrist associations. At the present t me 
he is the head of a psychiatric hospital and sanitarium 
in Topeka, Kansas. 

Two or three years ago Dr. Menninger published 
quite a notable book, entitled ‘The Human Mind.” 
It was a best seller for many months, just because 
one need not be an expert in psychology to understand 
it, and I recommend it to you as an excellent introduc- 
tion to this field of research. And I am glad to say 
that it can now be had in a one-dollar edition. It 
cost many times that when it first came out. In this 
book is found the definition of which I speak. Listen 
to Dr. Menninger: ‘‘Mental health is the ability to 
maintain an even temper, an alert intelligence, socially 
considerate behavior and a happy disposition.” 

A four-sided definition, you see. It is not all- 
inclusive, perhaps, but it covers a lot of territory. 
The mentally healthy person is one who is able to 
maintain, first, an even temper, second, an alert in- 
telligence, third, socially considerate behavior, and 
fourth, a happy Sanaa These four aspects of 
mental health shall serve as our topics for these four 
Sunday mornings. The rest of our time today will be 
devoted to the first of them. 

An even temper, says Dr. Menninger, is one evi- 
dence of a healthy mind. He puts it first. Perhaps 
he considers it the most important of all. We may 
assume that he does not mean the sort of person who 
was once described as very even tempered—he was 
mad and grouchy all the time! He means a mind so 
poised that it is able to maintain an even keel in the 
face of all the difficulties, buffetings and disturbances 
of its environment. It does not consist merely in re- 
fraining from getting mad, “flying off the handle,” 
when provoked. It includes that, of course. The 
control of anger, he tells us, is one of the aims and ac- 
complishments of civilization. Certainly we must 
agree that to be really civilized one must exercise 
some control of one’s temper. But that is only one 
aspect of it. It means a great deal more than that. 
It means emotional control, avoiding all those extremes 
which characterize neurotics, psychotics and psycho- 
paths. It means avoiding the valleys of depression 
and melancholia, on the one hand, and the dizzy 


heights of elation and hallucination on the other. He 
who is able to keep to the middle road between these 
two extremes has one of the prime requirements of 
mental health. 

You have observed the difference between auto- 
mobile drivers. Some are erratic, unsteady, nervous 
and irritable. Riding with them puts a terrific strain 
upon the passengers. One never knows what may 
happen next. But other drivers are quiet and steady, 
having both themselves and their motors under con- 
trol at all times. They know when to speed up, they 
know when to slow down. Ona long stretch of open 
highway they take a certain rate of speed and hold it 
with little variation mile after mile. Because of this 
self-confident steadiness it is a joy to ride with them. 
We know that, so far as it is within control ofthe 
driver, we are riding in safety. And that is precisely 
what I mean by an even temper—self-control, the 


ability to inhibit some of our primitive impulses, the 


ability to command at will the moral and “spiritual 
resources necessary to meet triumphantly any situa- 
tion whatsoever. Yes, physical resources, too, to a 
great degree. And that, I believe, is what Dr. Men- 
ninger means. 

The most peaceably disposed among us have queer 
moments sometimes when we feel an urge to break 
out in the most extraordinary ways. Have you never 
felt an impulse, when walking behind or beside another 
person, usually a total stranger, to give him a biff in 
the back of the neck? Or, if you are meeting him face 
to face, to give his nose a tweak? No provocation 
whatever! Just a primitive impulse, welling up out of 
savage, subconscious depths which we have never 
been able to fathom or explore. We do not yield to 
the impulse, of course. We are no longer savages, 
but civilized beings. We have learned to inhibit such 
promptings, we have attained a certain degree of men- 
tal balance. 

Lack of this balance in children and undisciplined 
adults is shown in what we call temper tantrums. 
We deal with such children by spanking them, or shut- 
ting them in a room by themselves to cool off and 
think it over. The adults would be dealt with in the 
same way if they were not so big physically, for that is 
the treatment they most sorely need. Such manifes- 
tations in varying degrees afford emotional outlets for 
individuals suffering from various nervous afflictions 
or who have just never learned the art of self-control. 
The sanitariums are full of them. They constitute 
innumerable border-line cases in hospitals and asy- 
lums. They are not insane, but they hover much of 
the time on the verge of insanity. Unfortunately 
large numbers of such emotionally unstable persons 
are met with every day, on the streets, in our places of 
business, perhaps even in our very homes. And the 
extent to which we are able to control these emotional 
outbursts marks the degree to which we are really 
civilized. 

Turning from the individual to groups large or 
small, we find the equivalent of temper tantrums in 
social outbursts of various sorts. In order to live to- 
gether in any measure of harmony and happiness, it 
is essential that we shall keep our passions in check 
and have consideration for one another. But some- 
times crowds of people, even{whole nations, break out 
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in an emotional explosion exactly comparable to the 
temper tantrum of a child. We call it “mob psychol- 
ogy.” That names it, but it doesn’t describe or ex- 
plain it. Something happens which seems to justify 
violence, even makes it seem imperative. Almost in- 
stantly the collective mind, long held in leash by the 
sanctions of civilized society, breaks its bounds, 
throws off its inhibitions, and the result is mob action 
of some kind. Intelligence is flung to the winds. The 
rational mind is no longer in the saddle. The emotional 
nature takes full control. Probably some unhappy 
victim'is hanged or burned at the stake—for the mob 
must have its victim. He may be innocent or he may 
be guilty. No one takes time to find out. No one is 
in a mood to find out. This is what happened in Ger- 
many in the Hitler revolution, and it is going on still 
to a large extent. It seems to have been very care- 
fully fomented by a few clever leaders; but when the 
sadistic impulses of the mob had been released and 
their thinking minds put to sleep by vicious propaganda, 
there was no stopping them. The Jews must be ex- 
terminated! ‘Handsome Adolf,’ in my opinion, 
would give a great deal today if he could be rid of that 
bloody stain upon his record in his rise to power. But 
it is still far too soon for him to confess it—if he ever 
does. 

War insanity is another example of it on a large 
scale, a scale which involves whole nations. We plod 
along for a few years, perhaps even for a generation or 
more, keeping our savage impulses pretty well under 
control. But there seems to be in the meantime the 
gradual accumulation of a kind of psychic pressure, 
which may be likened to the pressure of war behind a 
dam. And when an occasion presents itself there is a 
terrific outburst, culminating in war hysteria and 
madness. The impulse to destroy, the primitive lust 
for killing, is unleashed, even sublimated. It is glori- 
fied with the name of patriotism and exalted as a vir- 
tue supreme. Thus our consciences are salved and our 
murderous instinct is made a holy thing. 

None of us has forgotten the war hysteria and 
madness of fifteen years ago. Now that we know how 
deliberately it was manufactured, with what cold- 
blooded calculation, deception and every sort of dia- 
bolical propaganda this insane state of mind was pro- 
duced, we hang our heads in shame. What dolts and 
easy dupes we were! But it worked then—and there 
was no greater virtue than to hate the “dirty Hun.” 
And now we know that the very same methods were 
used by the propagandists of the Central Powers 
to inflame the minds of their people against the 
Allies. 

Thus whole nations found an outlet for their primi- 
tive and long-inhibited savagery. It took a number of 
years for the tide to recede. It was a long time after 
the war was over before sanity was restored and we 
realized what deluded fools we had been. And we are 
by no means past the danger of it yet. Selfish in- 
terests are constantly trying to keep the old sores 
open. A whole section of the public press, for the 
sake of increased newspaper circulation and the en- 
richment of the special interests which they represent, 
is incessantly playing upon the prejudices of those 
who are emotional but not intelligent. Our only safety 
lies In knowledge, knowledge of what is going on, and 


knowledge concerning the actual functioning of our 
own rational and emotional selves. 

Now these are manifestations of something within 
us which we must learn to control if we are to enjoy 
mental health. We must master this art of self-control 
first as individuals; after that, as individuals, we can 
help maintain the mental poise of the social groups to 
which we belong. Probably most persons have never 
quite realized that an ungovernable temper, irritability, 
nagging, fault-finding, general fussiness and all such 
atrocious habits are really symptoms of mental ill- 
health. Persons so afflicted are not well persons. 
They are sick—sick quite as surely as if they had ap- 
pendicitis or scarlet fever. Yes, that makes nearly all 
of us squirm a little, for none of us is entirely free of 
all these symptoms. 

So, an even temper, mental poise and control, is 
the first requisite of a healthy mind. Dr. Menninger 
says so, and I think we must all agree with him. And 
those who have it not are, of course, eager to learn how 
it may be gained. It would be less than fair if we 
spent all our time today in diagnosis and none in sug- 
gesting treatment and cure. 

How shall we have an even temper? Like 
character itself, this is an achievement, the result of 
steady effort and growth. It isn’t gained in a single 
campaign. Some people are endowed by nature with 
temperaments easily poised and kept under control. 
Their task is a comparatively easy one. But others— 
and these are far more numerous—are not so for- 
tunate. These have to work at it, and it is helpful to 
have a technique of some sort. 

Now it is true that there are many cases of 
chronic and extreme nervousness, psychotic and neu- 
rasthenic individuals, who should seek the advice of 
a good doctor or psycho-analyst, or both. They 
should lose no time in doing it. But these are excep- 
tional. Most of us who lack self-control, mental and 
spiritual poise, are in that condition because of lack of 
discipline, weariness, worry, over-work, or a com- 
bination of all these things. The conditions under 
which we have been living for the last three or four 
years are simply terrific in their impact upon our ner- 
vous systems. No wonder the sanitariums are full and 
the asylums over-crowded! But all the more reason 
why we should know what to do about it for our own 
sakes. 

First of all, we must master the art of becoming 
quiet. Medicines and nostrums and good advice 
are of no avail without it. ‘‘In quietness and in con- 
fidence shall be your strength,” said the prophet; 
and if this sermon has a text, that is it. What the 
harried spirit needs is its moments of repose—some- 
thing which our hurrying, driven, exacting age has 
almost forgotten. This is something for which we 
have made no provision in our lives in these latter 
days. There is no oasis of quiet to which we can re- 
sort to rest ourselves and renew our strength. 

So let us get quiet now andthen. A few minutes 
in the morning, or at noon-day, or at night; it matters 
not so much when, just so you do it, deliberately and 
with purpose. The old-time hour of family worship 
was valuable chiefly for this reason. Everybody be- 
came quiet. I do not plead for a resumption of that 
custom, because it so easily degenerates into a per- 
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functory formalism. But we must seek its modern 
equivalent. After the exercise of reading and prayer, 
the letter of which was probably quite unheeded by 
most of the circle, the members of the family rose 
from their knees and went about the business of the 
day. Somehow they felt poised and girded for what- 
ever might be awaiting them. They were somehow 
attuned to the note of a great spiritual harmony. 

That is the state of consciousness, or realization, 
which we must seek to attain in our oasis of quietness. 
And there is a technique about it which we must un- 
derstand if we are to get the maximum benefit. There 
are three steps to the process through which we go— 
the three R’s you may call them, and that will help 
us to remember. Relax! Realize! Resolve! 

Becoming quiet means a great deal more than just 
abstaining from physical movement. One can be 
motionless, yet with every nerve and muscle tense al- 
most to the point of breaking. One can be motion- 
less, and yet one’s brain be on fire or racing like a mo- 
tor in high speed. That is not being quiet, for there 
is no relaxation, mental or physical. Put out of your 
mind, first of all, everything that may trouble, vex 
or annoy. Do this consciously and deliberately. Then 
relax physically. ‘Let go” with all your nerves and 
muscles. You can command your body in such a way 
that it will obey you. You can speak to your muscles, 
tell them to relax, and actually feel the relaxing process 
take place. There is no opportunity just now to de- 
seribe this in detail; but there is a definite technique 
which I shall be glad to discuss with any of you at a 
convenient time. And the result of this technique, 
after you have learned to use it, will be a complete 
mental and physical relaxation, a condition which 
approximates what I mean by quietness. That is the 
first R—Relaz. 

Then Realize. Do not argue with yourself, or put 
forth mental effort, but just affirm the truth of a few 
great principles in which you believe. Be still, and 
know that Iam God! Realize that God is, and that 
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you are abiding in the heart of His peace. In Him we 
live and move and have our being. Asa child of God, 
you are the heir of His power, His poise and His peace. 
Just say that to yourself. Affirm it, assert it, realize 
it. That is what we Universalists mean when we af- 
firm God’s universal Fatherhood. We are God’s 
children, we are like Him, and His nature finds ex- 
pression in us and through us. 

Certain great affirmations will aid you in doing 
this, if you commit them to memory and make them 
your own. ‘The first part of the twenty-third Psalm: 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth 
me beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul.’ 
Some verses of the twenty-seventh Psalm also. ‘The 
Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall I 
be afraid?” John Burroughs’ exquisite poem, “‘Wait- 
ing,’’ will often serve the same purpose. 

Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind or tide or sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time and fate, 
For, lo, my own shall come to me! 
Thus you come into the second phase— Realization. 

Then the third R—Resolve. Before rising from 
this attitude of affirmation and realization, quietly 
resolve that the mood of the moment is going out with 
you into the hurly-burly of the day’s business. ‘‘My 
peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you,” said 
Jesus. Just say that, and know it is true. Resolve 
that the boundaries of this oasis of quietness and 
strength shall steadily be enlarged to take in more and 
more of the area of life; constantly enlarged, until 
you shall go more and more in the strength and power 
and peace which abide at the heart of it. 

Relax, realize, resolve. Make this a part of your 
daily program, however busy or hurried you may be. 
The result will be the slow but sure achievement of 
an even temper—emotional self-control, directed 
power, and spiritual poise unfailing. 


Is Christianity the Final Religion? 


W. A. Harper 
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conditions and historic changes. The elemental needs 


of man are identical. On the animal side, this is 
readily evident—food, shelter, raiment. Man can- 
not exist where these necessities are not met. 

But his spiritual needs are equally evident to the 
discerning mind. Man does not live by bread alone. 
Man really lives by the words that come to him from 
God. It has been said that man is “incurably re- 
ligious.” His spirit longs for higher fellowship than 
the physical world can supply. Prayer is as necessary 
to his spirit as sunshine to his body. He aspires to 
know the truth, to understand things in their relations 
to personal values and to understand these values in 
their relation to God and brother man. Experimen- 
tation in the discovery of this truth has been neces- 
sary, and so we have the several religions, which are 


techniques to make the personality producing force or 
forces of the universe available for the development 
of the individual. But when these experiments are 
compared with each other and the ultimate truth of the 
universe is discovered, they will all have converged 
into one. Even before that consummation, one tech- 
nique, one religious system, ought to be found with the 
best conceivable method of arriving at that goal. Is 
Christianity that method? Does it have the neces- 
sary technique for arriving at the utlimate truth? 
Does it meet the conditions of a final religion? 

There have been religions and religions in the 
record of human effort to find and understand and re- 
late men to God.* Most of them have served their 
day and been superseded by some other that com- 


*Nor is the day of forming new religions passed even yet. 
In 1844 Bahaism arose. It has a temple at Wilmette near Chi- 
cago. The world’s oldest religion, Hinduism, arose about 1500 
B.C. The youngest, Sikhism, began in 1469. 
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mended itself as more promising. We may be sure, 
however, that a religion which has survived the test of 
real value to persons in their search for God and the 
truth, has some permanent, basic, abiding conception 
underlying and animating it. We have eleven such 
living major religions in our present-day world. The 
distinctive teachings of these religious systems are 
worthy of cataloguing. The religions are given in the 
chronological order of their founding: 


Religion Distinctive Teaching 

Hinduism Immanence of the divine in 
the universe. 

Judaism Salvation through obedience 
to the righteous God. 

Shintoism Nature a beautiful divine 
creation. 

Zoroastrianism Man in his struggle with evil 
may have the active cooperation 
of the cosmic goodness. 

Taoism The religion of the divine way. 

Jainism Self-renunciation, the method 
of salvation. 

Buddhism Selfishness the root of all suf- 
fering. Salvation through 
inner purity and self-discipline. 

Confucianism Human nature essentially good, 
because divinely implanted. 

Christianity God as Love revealed by Jesus 
and interpreted by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Mohammedanism There is but one God. Mohammed 
is his prophet. Man must obey. 

Sikhism The religion of the disciples of 


the one true God. 


There is not one of these basic teachings which 
does not represent a positive gain in spiritual advance 
for the race. The final religion must contain them all, 
welded into a beautiful and harmonious unity. The 
final religion will not become common by finding the 
particular aspect of truth which is present in all re- 
ligions and regarding all else as commentary. The 
final religion will take account of the individual dif- 
ferences of the world’s religious systems and will in- 
corporate all of them into itself. These differences, 
these distinctive contributions to spiritual understand- 
ing, have been purchased at too great a price to be 
lightly discarded. They will be prized highly as dis- 
coveries in spiritual adventure. All truth belongs to 
the final religion, which therefore becomes inclusive 
in the fine sense not only of toleration and mutual re- 
spect, but also of active sincere appreciation for vari- 
ous conceptions. The final religion will be indebted 
to all mankind for its meanings, insights, and values. 

But does not Christianity meet this test? Does it 
not include every truth these living religions cherish? 
It does this and adds its own distinct contribution. 

An examination of these religions reveals some- 
thing of permanent value in each of them, which evi- 
dences the soundness of the position that God did 
speak to their founders, though they also contain 
many things of doubtful authenticity. The universal 
religion will need and will have in it affirmation of the 
immanence of God which Hinduism especially teaches. 
The universal religion wil also accept Jainism’s self- 
renunciation as a condition of salvation, Buddhism’s 
teaching of selfishness as the cause of misery and of 
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relief from suffering through inner purity, and Sikh- 
ism’s demand for discipleship of the One True God 
with trust in His name. It will also include Confu- 
cianism’s belief in the essential goodness of human 
nature as divinely implanted, Taoism’s behest to walk 
in the divine way, with Shintoism’s recognition of na- 
ture as a beautiful divine creation. Judaism’s affirma- 
tion of obedience to the God of righteousness as the 
sure means of complete satisfaction, the universal 
religion will undoubtedly accept. The conflict of good 
with evil forces and the belief that cosmic righteousness 
aids the good in this conflict, which is Zoroastrianism’s 
chief and fundamental contribution to religious con- 
ception, the universal religion will incorporate in its 
creed. And though Mohammedanism has supplied 
mankind with no new religious ideas, its unrelenting 
insistence on monotheism and on man’s duty to submit 
to the omnipotent God as being the means of superla- 
tive satisfaction, the universal religion will accept as 
its own. 

But every one of these ideas is part and parcel of 
Christianity. Everything therefore that is of perma- 
nent and abiding value for the spiritual aspiration of 
the race is revealed to us in Christianity and is height- 
ened and glorified in its setting there. Every great 
soul-stirring utterance, passage, message, or truth of 
the bibles of these other religions is paralleled in the 
Bible and as nobly expressed there, if not, as the almost 
unanimous verdict has it, more nobly expressed there. 
It would appear that Christianity has vindicated its 
claim to be the all-inclusive revelation for all the re- 
ligions of the world, that it includes within its teach- 
ings all that is really God’s truth in each and every one 
of them. 

But Christianity can go further than that and 
claim that its teaching as to the great issues of life, 
for the solution of which men’s hearts have cried out in 
every age and land, is not only the most satisfying that 
the world has yet received, but it is so completely 
satisfying that it can reasonably be said to be final and 
ultimate in concept, but requiring the unfolding ex- 
perience of man to comprehend it in all its joyous 
beauties and varied interpretations. 

If our interpretation of Christianity after this 
fashion therefore be correct, it meets the first require- 
ment of the final religion, that it should be inclusive 
in its spiritual outlook, excluding no basic principle 
of life and for understanding God which any religious 
system has evolved through the mystical experiences of 
its adherents. 

But inclusiveness is not the only requirement of 
the final religion. It must be concrete, personal, ex- 
perimental. Herein lies the vital difference between 
philosophy and religion. Philosophy is abstract. It 
universalizes its concepts. It is a synthesis in intel- 
lectual comprehension of all the ideas that men enter- 
tain relative to ultimate values. But philosophy lacks 
dynamic. We may know all the principles of holy 
living and be paralytics in performance. But re- 
ligion is nothing if it does not eventuate into life. It 
motivates, evaluates, dynamicizes, integrates, living. 
It can do this only in the concrete. The sure and un- 
failing integrating principle relates itself not to abstract 
teaching, but to concrete person. The strength of 
Christianity is its Christ. Men look at him and are 
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satisfied. He integrates their outlook in terms of his 
personality. He motivates their conduct. He evalu- 
ates their aspirations. He dynamicizes their lives. 
Because in him religion is concretized, Christianity is 
a way of life and its goal is the more abundant life. 
Christianity is Christ. He embodied it. He incar- 
nated it. 

What other living religion can point to such a 
matchless incarnation of its basic teachings? Where 
there was an individual founder he was manifestly 
in search of guiding principles for his life, and (how im- 
portant this is!) he lived those principles only par- 
tially. His teaching was foundational, but it was not 
himself. But Jesus was his teaching. He illustrated 
his doctrine, or rather his doctrine emanated from his 
life. He was a prophet, but different. His prophetic 
utterances were concrete personalizations. Chris- 
tianity thus meets the requirement of concreteness in 
a unique and satisfying way. This points to its be- 
ing accepted as the final religion. 

The third test which the final religion must meet 
is progressiveness. That is to say, it will not be final 
at all in any particular moment of time. This is a 
paradox, comparable to Jesus’ teaching that we save 
our lives by losing them, or to that modern paradox 
of a fine Christian man known to the writer, who af- 
firms that he possesses (in this time of depression) 
only what he has given away. The final religion is in 
process. It is a becoming. 

This fact of progress, of advancing revelation, 
necessarily characterizes man’s endeavor to under- 
stand the spiritual verities and makes them functional 
in his life. Religions have too often become so enam- 
ored of a helpful revelation, that they have become 
solidified around it. Any suggestion that there 
might be a larger conception was branded as heresy. 
So satisfying was this new discovery that it became 
identified with men’s contemporary cosmological ideas, 
and any sugestion that these ideas needed enlarge- 
ment or revision was resisted as an impious attack on 
the espoused spiritual insight. Hence the warfare 
between science and religion, between psychology and 
religion, between social science and religion. 

But this static attitude is untenable philosophi- 
cally and indefensible historically. The principle of 
progress must be basic in the final religion, because 
that religion must account for all the facts of ex- 
perience, and one certain fact is that mankind’s con- 
ceptions of the spiritual verities have progressed and 
will continue to progress, because God is constantly 
broadcasting His larger truths for man’s further en- 
lightenment and insight. 


Just tune your soul till the wave-lengths chime, 


For God is broadcasting all the time. 
Charles Wharton Stork. 


Christianity is the only religion that incorporates 
this principle as basic to its whole program. The Holy 
Spirit is our leader into all truth. Without this at- 
titude toward life and experience Christianity would 
become static and would lose its claim to being the 
final religion. With the Holy Spirit leading men into 
the progressive understanding of the many things they 
cannot now bear (Jno. 16:12) the third test of the 
final religion is met—the test which regards truth not 


as a final deposit, but as a growing unfolding, and that 
views all truth as of God. What progress that prin- 
ciple has already wrought in man’s attitudes toward 
slavery, toward women and children, toward scholar- 
ship, toward government, toward science! The end is 
not yet. God’s truth goes marching on and His Holy 
Spirit leads the way to its discovery. We never in- 
quire, if we understand Christianity, What did Jesus 
do? but rather we wish to know, What would Jesus do? 
So does the Christian religion free men. It is the re- 
ligion of spiritual giants, not of imitative pigmies. 

When we consider the Christian philosophy of 
life, we, therefore, see that its fundamental ideas, 
progressively interpreted as experience enlarges, seem 
to meet the intellectual, emotional, and volitional re- 
quirements of a satisfying program for life, but only 
as they are progressively interpreted. This principle 
of progressive interpretation applies also to the Chris- 
tian view of God and of Jesus as his concrete revela- 
tion. It is this progressive attitude, made inevitable 
by the immanence of God in His world and His con- 
tinuous effort to bring men into more intimate fellow- 
ship with and understanding of Himself, which entitles 
Christianity rightfully to claim that it is the final re- 
ligion. 

Will Christianity become the final religion? That 
depends upon the attitude of its adherents toward its 
essentially progressive nature. If its adherents as- 
sume that already we have the ultimate truth of God, 
that we know all we need to know about the universe, 
that our present conceptions of God and man are ul- 
timate—Christianity will become just a religion. If 
its adherents become satisfied with any particular 
method of ecclesiastical organization, Christianity is 
doomed. If its missionary zeal shall be directed to 
demonstrating the futility of the non-Christian faiths 
rather than to exemplifying Christianity as the most 
acceptable way of life, the way by which man’s life is 
to be most largely promoted and its spiritual interests 
conserved, then Christianity must abandon its claim 
to be the final religion. If its would-be friends resent 
criticism of its programs at home or abroad as impieties 
and insist that they want appropriations, not ap- 
praisals, contributions, not criticisms, then some other 
religion must come to meet the demand of the human 
heart for a religion that will universally satisfy. 

But if Christianity regards itself as a questing 
for the deeper things of God, for the larger under- 
standing of His truth, for new insights into duty and 
privilege and service; if it capitalizes the free spirit of 
man in his adventurous quest for the continuous un- 
folding of God’s will and mind and purpose; if it re- 
gards life as a becoming and not as an attainment; if 
it welcomes the new discoveries of the patient scientist 
in his effort to find the laws of God in the universe, of 
the artist in his effort to interpret life, of the philosopher 
in his effort to discover. its deeper meanings, of the 
prophet in his luminous glimpses of the abiding values 
of experience; in short, if it regards itself as the pro- 
gressive servant of the evolving abundant life, if it re- 
joices in nothing so much as in appraisals and con- 
structive criticisms, then Christianity will become 
what Jesus meant it should—the final religion. 

Is this too much to expect? Perhaps it is of this 
generation. But eventually, no. A good man said 
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to me not so long ago that he hoped he would not live 
long enough to see all the churches united. Well, he 
will not, nor would any of us wish for the dead uni- 
formity, which he conceived necessarily would underlie 
any union of the denominations. We do not want 
uniformity. We crave life, and Christianity promises 
it to us in more abundant measure. We have set such 
store by organization as a method of conserving the 
interests we esteem to be desirable, that we have sec- 
tarianized God’s truth. We must repent, and bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance. Pious and plati- 
tudinous gestures of good will ending in mere talk will 
not meet the requirements. 

Christianity teaches brotherhood and practices 
narrowness and exclusion. Business insists on profits 
and cooperates to acquire them. In a single genera- 
tion, American tobacco and gasoline have belted the 
globe. After more than nineteen hundred years, with 
the finest product any exporter ever had to sell to his 
fellows, the Christian religion, we find our net results 
very disappointing: barely a third of the entire earth’s 
population even nominally Christian, and the whole 
missionary procedure of the church called into serious 
question by those who love it and have liberally sup- 
ported it. 

Why are we divided up into competing groups 
while the world perishes for our spiritual enlighten- 
ment? There are just three reasons and of not any 
one of them can we be proud. They forebode defeat, 
not victory, for Christianity as the final religion. 

1. We insist on our individual differences, and 
these are worthy of spiritual beings made in God’s 
image and continuously endeavoring to discover His 
truth, but we erroneously think all others should be 
just like ourselves and that those of us who are alike 
or comparably so in intellectual concept, emotional 
reaction and volitional outlook should form a little 
clique to corner on God’s truth as we see it. And so 
our theological doctrines divide us. Theology is a 
voluminous science. It ought also to be luminous. 
It can become so only as we come together in answer 
to Jesus’ prayer and as we each contribute our spiritual 
discovery to the common understanding of God and 
duty. Our individual differences should not sectarian- 
ize us. ‘They should become the universal possession 
of all Christians. . 

We are proud of our pedigree. This is ancestor 
worship in spiritual concept, if not physically. Our 
fathers found certain truths, certain views of the uni- 
verse, certain conceptions of God, certain procedures 
of organization and program, satisfying. Because of 
the antiquity of these ideas and our reverence for the 
saints who discovered and lived by them, we face 
backwards and endeavor to order our lives in terms of 
them. But the Christian direction is forward. It has 
no ideal society or order of living in any realm to which 
men ought to conform their lives. It is progressive 
and advancing, and no history, however sacred, ought 
to be allowed to shackle the free spirit of man. We 
truly honor our spiritual forbears not by trying to con- 
form our lives to theirs, but by completing their lives 
in the new situations in which we find ourselves. All 
honor to church history, but if church history is to 
impede our spiritual progress, we could well pray God 
to paralyze our historical brain-cells. 
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3. The denominations have large property and 
other vested interests and a splendid personnel of 
office-holders, noble men and women who have risen 
to their places of leadership through long years of 
faithful and devoted service. The only person who 
went away from Jesus sorrowful was the rich young 
ruler. He had property and other vested rights and 
he held an office. Shall our property, our vested in- 
terests and rights, and our honored officials keep us 
from answering our Lord’s prayer for the oneness of 
his followers? Would the church see its spiritual duty 
if it were poor and leaderless? Is not the way of 
progress so to face the requirements of qualifying 
Christianity to be the final religion, that property, 
vested rights, and ecclesiastical leaders may become 
the servants of Christ in bringing the world to believe 
that God sent him? And how can that be achieved 
except through the oneness of his followers? 

Christianity arose to meet the spiritual needs of 
humanity. Other religions preceded it and still 
others have followed it. Mohammedanism (Islam) 
professes to have arisen to correct the deficiencies of 
Christianity. Our tritheistic conception of God they 
decry and insist on Allah only, with Mohammed as 
his chief prophet. They could not understand the 
Trinity, the triunity of the one God, which expresses 
the triune spiritual endowment of man, and far from 
being a mystery becomes an intellectual or philosophi- 
cal necessity. They did not believe that the death of 
Jesus did honor to God, who demanded a price for His 
willingness to forgive man. The view of the atone- 
ment is not representative of Christianity, and, true 
to its progressive principle, Christianity has purged 
itself of it, understanding in its stead that the death of 
Jesus reveals the heinousness of sin and the suffering 
that even now God endures when His children sin. 
And finally they claim that Mohammedanism cham- 
pions the life of sobriety, forgetting that the principle 
of respect for personal values and their preservation 
and conservation, which is native to Christianity, 
would eventually eradicate any practice hurtful to 
man’s personality, whether it be the use of alcoholic 
liquors, smoking, excessive eating, prostitution, polyg- 
amy, or any other species of conduct which experience 
should indicate as militating against human values 
universally conceived. We are grateful for Mo- 
hammedanism’s insistence on these matters, but it 
was not needed as a corrective or completion of Chris- 
tianity. The principle of progress which inheres in 
Christianity will care for any weakness our view now 
accepts, and will care for it by its further principle of 
man as a free spiritual being working out his way of 
life under the divine guidance. 

Jesus said he came that men might have life and 
that they might have it more abundantly. Did any 
other teacher or philosopher or religious prophet ever 
enunciate such a program? It is Christianity’s spir- 
itual function to give itself to this program, and as it 
progressively succeeds in its efforts it will more and 
more approach the status of its ultimate goal, accep- 
tance by all men of itself as the final religion—with 
God the Father as creator, God the Son as the su- 
premely satisfying revelation of the Father, and God 
the Holy Spirit as the progressive interpreter of that 
revelation to the minds and hearts and wills of men. 
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The Message of Today’ 


Arthur A. Blair 


a) HE minister’s message of today should be a 
>), message of helpfulness. Is not that the 
OH great purpose of the ministry—to help 

4} people? It is the privilege of the minister 
to help people not materially, not socially, not politi- 
cally, but spiritually. There never has been a time 
when such help was needed as at the present hour. 
People have been and are discouraged. They have 
lost much of this world’s goods. They are worrying 
over the future, especially those who are well along in 
years and who have discovered that they are not 
wanted in industry. Their vision has been distorted 
so they have not a true perspective. Many of them 
are floundering around and do not know just where 
they are going. We ministers know this to be true. 
Now these people do not need simply instruction, and 
above all things they do not want to hear about a new 
alignment of social and economic forces—not in the 
pulpit. They go to church, if they do at all, that they 
may get a little comfort and encouragement. The 
min ster should preach a gospel which people under- 
stand and in which they are interested. 

Some do not know which way to turn, and the 
preacher’s function is to try to throw some light on 
the pathway of the future. It is not that the church 
is to relieve people of their burdens, but rather to help 
them to bear their burdens. Some preachers take 
communism and socialism into the pulpit, but I think 
that the experiences of some of these men will bear 
out the assertion that the people in the pews do not 
care for that sort of thing. They read about these 
questions, hear them discussed on the street and in the 
places of business. They want to be helped to adjust 
their thinking and their inner lives to the changing 
conditions of the day. Just as one who has lost a 
dear companion needs to adjust his life to the new 
conditions and needs the church to help him, so does 
the average man of the present day need the church 
to help him readjust his life to whatever change of 
external circumstances may be brought about. 

Last fall a body of men belonging to a fraternal 
order met in Boston and on Sunday attended a very 
prominent church, where the minister proceeded to 
take the whole time discoursing on the New Deal. I 
do not know what he said, but the men whom I| saw 
afterwards severely criticized that sermon. They 
did not get that for which they went and which they 
had a right to expect. They went for food and were 
given a stone. That young preacher had the chance 
of his life to give those men, many of them prominent 
in the business and political world, something they 
could take away with them, some spiritual truths, 
something about which he knew and they did not, 
while they probably knew more than he about the New 
Deal. A spiritual interpretation of the great truths 
which they had learned around the altar would have 
been more appropriate and helpful. 


*Paper given before the pre-Lenten gathering of Universal- 
ist ministers of the New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 


tion, Jan. 11, 1934. 


Man wants help in fighting the battle of life, and 
if the church through its minister cannot help him 
who is going to do it? Life needs to be quickened 
spiritually. People need to be reminded of the great 
truth that success or defeat are within. If a man loses 
his all and thinks he is defeated, he is defeated. Or if 
he can be made to feel that he can overcome defeat 
and gain a victory in the future, he will gain that 
victory. That is the business of the pulpit—to in- 
spire men with the thought that victory is within. 
The church should help him to gain that victory. 

The message of the present day should lead men 
to carry their religious teachings over into human re- 
lationships and into the business and political world. 
I do not know how many of the men who have gone 
wrong during the past few years were churchmen, 
but I think it must be true that they attended church 
and Sunday school in their early days. The banking 
profession has been hard hit by the dishonesty and 
criminal actions of some of its own men. Certainly 
these men must have known that they should not 
have speculated with other people’s money. But 
with them it was in getting caught that the sin lay. 
If they had won out, if the market had gone the other 
way, their dishonesty might never have been known. 
In fact they might have been acclaimed heroes, al- 
though they would have been just as guilty of break- 
ing the banking laws. It is very evident that many 
people leave their religion in the church when they 
make their exit after the service. They do not make 
a rigid application of their religion to their every-day 
affairs. 

I would not say that such a lack of business in- 
tegrity is due to the fact that ministers have not been 
giving them the right kind of preaching. I would 
urge, however, that we give more attention to remind- 
ing people that religion should be carried over into the 
world in which they live and work. Let us do away 
with philosophical dissertations, sermons on the re- 
lation between science and theology, and other like 
subjects. Let us spend our time and talents in im- 
pressing upon people the need of a rigid application of 
the truths of religion to their own business. Some 
people are guilty of having what someone calls ‘double 
entry bookkeeping in morals.” They profess one thing 
and then act contrary to that profession. 

Above all things we need to give a spiritual inter- 
pretation of wealth. We need to enforce the great 
truth that Jesus taught that a man should not try to 
gain the whole world at the loss of his own soul. People 
should be made to feel that the things of the world are 
a means rather than an end in themselves. The mes- 
sage should be one of brotherly love, not in the old 
wishy-washy sense but in a real sense, so that a man 
will cherish as sacred any trust that his brother may 
impose upon him. Religion should teach that a man 
ought to respect the rights of his fellowmen and to 
serve them as well as himself. Our message should be 
one of self-denial and sacrifice. The terms sin and 
salvation and righteousness seem to have disappeared 
from the pulpit vocabulary. They are old-fashioned, 
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we are told, and we must use more modern terminology. 
But sin is no less real when called by some other name. 
Men have been committing sin. Other people have 
suffered because of these sins. You may call it by 
whatever name you will, people need salvation—sal- 
vation through character. 

We need to remind people that there should be a 
change in the inner life, and above all things we should 
press home the great truth that retribution and disas- 
ter will follow him who violates the laws of God and 
man. Iam not sure but we ought to preach a sterner 
gospel, stressing the fact that there is no letting down 
of the bars, that sin is not simply a mistake that can 
be easily corrected, merely an imperfection, but that 
sin comes from some impure spring within and that 
spring must be reached and purified, and religion is 
for this purpose. “The Kingdom of God is within 
you” should be emphasized today. 

Again and more important than all. In the book, 
“Only Yesterday,’ Frederick Lewis Allen describes 
the religious conditions of the 1920’s and remarks that 
there never has been a time when there was so much 
activity—church theatricals, open forums, basketball, 
swimming pools and muscular good fellowship for 
the young, but with all this there was a feeling that 
something spiritual had gone out of the church. Re- 
ligion was furiously discussed, he says. There were 
books galore on religious subjects, innumerable articles 
in the magazines, yet all this discussion, says the 
author, was itself a sign that for millions of people re- 
ligion had become a debatable subject instead of being 
accepted without question among the traditions of 
the community. If church attendance declined it 
was perhaps because, as Walter Lippmann put it, 
‘eople are not so certain that they are going to meet 
God when they go to church. If the minister’s pres- 
tige declined, it was in many cases because he had lost 
his one-time conviction that he had a definite and 


authoritative mission.”’ A prominent writer has said 
that the church is declining largely because ‘‘those who 
are identified with it do not actually believe in it.” 
The modern interpretation of God was confusingly va- 
rious and ambiguous. Some of these interpretations 
offered little to satisfy the worshiper. One New Eng- 
land clergyman said that when he thought of God he 
thought of ‘‘a sort of oblong blur.” 

Lippmann says: “Gone is the deep, compulsive, 
organic faith in an external fact which is the essence of 
religion for all but that very small minority who can 
live within themselves in. mystical communion or by 
the power of their understanding.”’ Is this the trouble 
these days? Brethren, are we preaching with con- 
viction? Is religion a debatable question? Is there 
about it an atmosphere of uncertainty so that people 
do not know whether there is in it any help? Does it 
not matter whether we have what we call religion? I 
wonder if the fact that some have made religion de- 
batable ground has not weakened its hold upon people, 
and weakened the church which is supposed to teach 
religion. When people get the idea from the minister 
that religion is not real, that it does not matter much 
whether we have it, I do not need to point out the 
consequences. And I believe that the religion we 
preach should revolve around the idea of God. I am 
not saying what our conception of God should be, but I 
do believe that somewhere there is an invisible but ~ 
none the less real power that influences us. As neces- 
sary as it may seem to some, I cannot see that the 
discussion about God and religion that has been going 
on in these modern days has done the cause of religion 
and the church much good. If we believe in our re- 
ligion, if we believe in God, do we preach it so that 
other people will believe it and will believe that we be- 
lieve it? We need religious conviction or our people 
will not have it. If we do not believe in our mission 
we cannot expect others to believe in it. 


The Southern Attitude Toward the Negro 


Harold B. Allen 


aS) WO little white boys, well dressed and ap- 
‘S| parently of good family, entered the elevator 
in a Southern department store. On the 

4} elevator were two well-dressed Negro women, 
who were so fair that one would have had to look 
twice to determine their race. The boys doffed their 
caps in the best young-gentlemanly manner. Then, 
on seeing that their companions were colored, they 
painstakingly replaced them. Two white women 
entered the car. The boys’ hats came off. The white 
women left at the next floor. The hats went on 
again. 

This incident, trivial enough in itself, is a fair 
example of the working of the Southern tradition, 
which ordains that from babyhood upward a white 
person is expected on every occasion and under all 
circumstances to assert his superiority over all 
Negroes. 

From infancy a child is taught to address a 
colored person in the most familiar manner, and made 
to understand that under no circumstances is a Negro 
to be spoken of or to as “‘Miss,”’ ““Missis” or ‘‘Mister.”’ 


He is instructed, directly or indirectly, that any out- 
ward show of respect for a Negro, such as tipping his 
hat to a Negro woman or uncovering in her presence, 
is unworthy of him. His feeling of superiority is en- 
hanced by his discovery that Negroes are compelled 
by law to abstain from all contact with white people 
in public places. If he is observing, he will learn early 
in life that petty injury to the person or property of a 
Negro is well within the common law. It is easy for a 
person with such a background to accept the prin- 
ciple that a Negro’s right to vote, to obtain even justice 
in the courts, to be assured of police protection when 
in danger, and otherwise to participate in the rights 
and privileges of citizenship, may be abridged at will, 
or even denied altogether. 

For a young person who has grasped all this, and 
has accepted the validity of his elders’ judgments, it is 
possible to go along to the ultimate indignity against 
the Negro. A boy who has been taught all his life to 
despise his colored neighbors can readily understand 
why a Negro who has been charged with a crime of 
violence should be dealt with summarily. Is it any 
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wonder, then, that young people with this background 
are willing spectators, occasionally active participants, 
and sometimes even instigators of the crime of lynch- 
ing? 

To understand the mind of a lynch mob, one 
must remember that itis made up of persons who have 
been taught all their lives that Negroes are undeserving 
of respect or consideration, that Negroes’ rights under 
the law are at best questionable, and that in an emer- 
gency these may be denied. 

Back of these emotional and utterly uncritical 
attitudes of the mass mind are certain definite beliefs 
that are so firmly established in the consciousness of 
the Southern people that they are seldom, if ever, dis- 
cussed or analyzed. These beliefs might be described 
as axioms of life below the Mason and Dixon line, and 
to some extent north of it. They are articles of the 
Constitution of the South, the fundamentals of the 
one hundred per cent white man’s Magna Charta, the 
tenets of the Nordic Creed. 

In brief, these credos are: 

1. Every white person, irrespective of his birth, 
station in life, education, mentality or character, is 
upso facto superior to any Negro. 

2. No one can understand the Negro as well as 
the Southerner can. 

3. The South offers the Negro certain definite 
advantages so that it behooves him to remain in that 
section. 

As to the first of these creeds, it must be evident 
to anyone who has any acquaintance whatever with 
the better type of colored people that it is absolutely 
false. Only blind and stupid intolerance has prevented 
the mass of the white South from coming to know 
enough of its cultured, educated, and self-respecting 
Negroes to dispel that belief. Too many white 
people, North and South, have been satisfied to judge 
the Negro people entirely by the character and men- 
tality of those they have come to know superficially 
in domestic service or some other menial capacity. 
It is as if we were to regard all Chinese as being on the 
same intellectual plane as the Main Street laundry- 
man, or to judge the worth of the Italian nation by the 
fruit-vendors and organ-grinders who come under our 
windows. 

Unhappily, it is true that every agency that con- 
tributes to the formation of public opinion tends to 
belittle the Negro. Newspapers feature the crimes 
that Negroes commit rather than their constructive 
activities. Books and magazines have as a rule little 
space for serious consideration of the Negro, but are 
ready frequently to capitalize the colored man’s comic 
or sinister aspects. The stage, the screen, the radio, 
all tend to glorify the popular conception of the Negro. 
Even his most serious and worthy accomplishments, 
such as his church, his spirituals, his conception of 
God, are subject to distortion or ridicule. 

It would be interesting, and perhaps startling, to 
see what would happen if there were free and fair com- 
petition in the South between white and colored in 
any considerable number of endeavors. Only this 
fall I saw an exhibition that indicated what might 
happen if such a contest of skills were attempted. 
A debating team from Cambridge University met a 
pair of young men from a Negro college in the far 


South. The audience, made up of white and colored 
people, saw the Negroes outwit the Englishmen and 
gain, not the decision (for it was a non-decision de- 
bate) but the outspoken approval of that critical 
audience. The fact that the party suffering by com- 
parison with the Negro debaters were Englishmen 
probably caused the white portion of the audience to 
lose the full import of the situation. If instead of 
Englishmen it had been a team of white Southerners 
—but that is out of the question, for such a debate 
would not be tolerated. 

Until Negroes and whites compete fairly and 
squarely in the arts, business, and professions, and 
thereby come to know each other honestly and in- 
telligently, all that the great mass of the white people 
can do is to go on mumbling its belief in its own su- 
periority. Once it admits the principle that a Negro 
may conceivably be the intellectual or moral equal 
or superior of a white man, all is lost. 

The second credo, that no one can understand 
a Negro as well as a Southerner can, is a statement 
that has been repeated so often that it has been 
accepted as gospel truth. It is, admittedly, open to 
debate. 

If the rank and file of white Southerners were 
willing to face facts honestly, to analyze human re- 
lations fairly, and to reach conclusions on the race 
question judicially, they would be in a position to 
claim knowledge of the Negro. The Southerner has 
had every opportunity to know and appreciate the 
colored race. He has lived alongside the Negro for 
generations; as master and slave the white man and 
the Negro worked out an economic system that was 
elaborate and far-reaching; since emancipation the 
white and black man have collaborated, sometimes 
effectively, sometimes not, in the building up of a new 
South on the ruins of the old pre-war civilization. If 
the average Southerner could see the Negro realisti- 
cally and judge him objectively, he would, I repeat, be 
able to understand him as no one else could hope to. 
But the average Southerner, alas, is not given to being 
realistic, or to seeing things objectively. He is all too 
often a victim of his deep-seated prejudices, and on 
the race question these convictions are frequently im- 
bedded deep in his subconscious self. 

For these reasons, if anyone wants to learn the 
truth about the Negro, let him avoid seeking infor- 
mation from the white Southerner. The misinforma- 
tion regarding the Negro ranges from the indifference 
and ignorance of the average person one meets in the 
South to the studied prejudice and well-developed 
hatred of colored people that one will frequently find 
in Southern men and women of education, good birth, 
and breeding. 

If this is the case, why do Southerners continue 
to boast that they understand the Negro? The an- 
swer is simply that only by maintaining such an at- 
titude toward Negroes can they hope to keep them 
“in their place,’ socially and economically. The 
Southern employer, for example, who claims to “un- 
derstand’”’ Negroes will tell you that he “‘knows’”’ if a 
Negro earns more than he needs for subsistence, he 
will drink, gamble, and otherwise waste his substance. 
Therefore, as an “‘understanding’’ employer he pays 
the Negro what he (the employer) regards as good for 
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him. It is employers of this caliber who have suc- 
ceeded in getting lower wage differentials for industries 
in the South which employ a great number of colored 
men and women. It is a commonly accepted belief 
among these employers that Northerners “spoil” 
Negroes by higher wages. Northerners, they will tell 
you, don’t ‘“‘understand”’ the Negro. 

In the same fashion, women who “understand”’ 
their colored servants “know” they can be satisfied 
with flattery, cast-off clothing, and Christmas charity 
in lieu of fair wages and decent working conditions. 
Few workers are exploited more adroitly and syste- 
matically than Negro domestic servants. “Handling” 
colored servants is admittedly a fine art. 

Even more unjust and insidious is the system by 
which ministers, newspaper editors, public servants, 
politicians, and other people in public life mislead the 
Negro with cheap praise, vague but eloquent promises 
and studied evasion of issues. ‘‘Understanding the 
Negro” is a definite technique that the Southerner 
learns early in life and is never allowed to forget. 

It may be difficult at first to understand why the 
Southerner holds so tenaciously to the third credo, 
namely, that the South offers the Negro certain 
definite advantages if he remains in that section. 
Yet this belief has inspired countless newspaper edi- 
torials, has provoked speakers to ascend to new ora- 
torical heights, and generally has influenced social 
and economic thinking. And the South has not de- 
pended on words alone to induce the Negro to stay at 
home. During the height of the pre-war exodus of 
Negroes to the Northern industrial centers, legislation 
was enacted and the police power of the state actually 
invoked to prevent railroads from selling Negroes 
tickets to Northern points. 

One might quote hundreds of expressions of con- 
viction on this subject, but I will limit myself to two 
that were published within the last few months in out- 
standing Southern newspapers. The Atlanta Consti- 
tution, which admits that it is the South’s standard 
newspaper, says: 

Years of trial and tribulation in the North have 
convinced thousands of Southern Negroes that the full 
dinner pail exists for them nowhere else as it does in this 
section—and that the fine raiment and other attractions 
of life for the Negro in the great industrial centers do 
not make up for the contentment, security and solid 
comfort that is theirs for the asking in the South. 


In the same rhapsodic fashion, The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal says: 


The Southern Negro does not put on much of a 
front. The average raiment does not even pretend to 
approach sartorial elegance, but he is an infinitely 
happier and less burdened citizen than his brother in 
Harlem. For most there is work if they care to accept 
it, and not many of them are hungry long. 


Sentiment of this sort, which is only too appar- 
ently untrue, is alltoocommon. But even if the facts 
were true, a deeper reason lies behind the senti- 
ment. 

The reason, of course, for the South’s opposition 
to any general exodus of Negroes is that such a with- 
drawal would deplete the labor market, force wages up, 
and generally disturb the precious economic balance. 
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This, to be sure, is what would happen under normal 
circumstances and in normal times. And there would 
be other consequences. Landlords who rent to Ne- 
groes and reap unconscionable profits would find 
their slums being emptied. Merchants who find it 
highly profitable to sell inferior goods to their not-so- 
acute Negro patrons (and occasionally short-change 
them) would lose much of their lucrative trade. 
Politicians who deal in Negro votes, and pander to 
the lowest elements in the South’s political life, would 
be sure to suffer. Landowners would be forced to 
curtail their vicious exploitation of the Negro share- 
cropper, if the Negroes should withdraw from the land 
in any great numbers. Indeed all who in their shifty 
businesses find the Negro an easy customer—pawn- 
brokers, small-loan bankers, quack doctors, shyster 
lawyers, patent-medicine vendors, bootleggers, gam- 
blers, and all their kind—would miss the easy and 
quick profits that they extract from the colored popu- 
lation. 

It is an unhappy (and therefore little publicized) 
fact that many businesses in the South exist by reason 
of the ability with which their agents impose on the 
ignorance and good nature of the Negro and the poor- 
white population. Such enterprises would stand to 
suffer from the exodus of the Negro just as much as 
the more godly interests which operate under a code 
and bravely fly the Blue Eagle. : 

Is it any wonder that the South which depends so 
much on the Negro for manual labor and menial ser- 
vices feels it cannot afford to allow him to escape with- 
out a struggle? No, the Negro is too much a part of 
the vested interests of the South to be lost to the in- 
dustrial cities of the North and West. It would seem 
that under these circumstances the rational procedure 
to follow would be to make every possible provision 
for the well-being, happiness, and contentment of this 
immensely important labor supply. But such is not 
the case, generally speaking. Instead of justice, fair 
treatment, and respect, the Negro is lulled into a false 
sense of security by being told on every possible oc- 
casion how well off he is in the South. 

What is the total effect of these beliefs that we 
have been considering on the great mass of white 
people who hold them? 

It is, I would say, the creation and perpetuation 
of a racial group whose chief weapon in its conflict 
with the Negro minority is arrogance. It is this ar- 
rogance, this self-assumed superiority, this domina- 
tion over one’s fellows, that is at the bottom of every 
injustice toward the Negro. Until this attitude is 
changed it is hopeless to expect any sustained im- 
provement in the attitude of the white South toward 
the Negro. And this attitude will never be changed 
so long as children are taught from their first years. 
to despise the Negro. 

It is a long way from such discourtesy as we de- 
scribed in the first paragraph of this article to an out- 
right attack on one’s life, but both acts are inspired by 
the same motive, the desire to assert the white man’s 
superiority over the Negro. And as long as one race 
continues to flaunt its superiority over another, there 
can be no real brotherhood among men of these races. 
And without brotherhood, there can be no lasting 
peace, nor any assurance of justice. 
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Why Should the Jew Survive? 


Waldo Frank 


pte OW can the Jew survive in the modern world, 

a) and why should he survive? To answer clearly, 
I must first state some of the reasons why he 
survived in the past. And since the kaleido- 
scope of Jewish generations is so great, I take the 
latest period of undisputed Jewish health: the middle 
ages (which lasted for the Jews until the eighteenth 
century), when the Jews lived, harmonious and whole, 
within a Europe of violent divisions, and often savagely 
hostile. 


1. Jewry’s strict unity of ideal and conduct made 
the community, although small and surrounded, an 
efficient body. All its energy was conserved for itself 
and applied functionally for survival; whereas in a 
greater community where value and deed are divided, 
there is conflict, loss of energy, disease. 

2. In Judaism, both ideally and actively, there was 
no separation between man and group. Although infil- 
trations from Alexandrian and Platonized Egypt cor- 
rupted the ancient Hebrew knowledge that there is no 
personal immortality, this superstition of a surviving in- 
dividual soul (the deepest cause of the failure of Kuro- 
pean cultures) was never strong against the healthy 
Jewish unification of individual and commune. There- 
fore, medieval Jewry had no destructive egoism—no 
“sreat men’’—to mislead it for discordant personal 
ends. (The egoistic leader battens on the accumulated 
egoisms of his rabble.) In Jewry, the leaders were as 
organic to the commune as an eye or a brain to the 
body. Moreover, these leaders were not soldiers, not 
megalomaniacs of fame and money: they were the seers 
and the thinkers. Here then was a social body whose 
eyes and brain led it—in contrast to our modern world in 
which the eye and the brain are discards or decorations. 

3. Jewry had, despite theological and cultural dif- 
ferences, a deep community of values with Christian 
cultural leaders. They recognized the worth of the 
Jewish ethic; the beauty of the Jews’ concept of God- 
head as immanent in human action. The best in Chris- 
tian Europe at all times respected, and often learned 
from, the ‘“‘hated”’ Jews. And during the ages when the 
Church was strong, they had enough influence to de- 
fend the Jews against extremities of persecution. 

4. Through these times, Jewry had an economic 
function. Its activities in international commerce, 
banking, exchange and in the practical sciences of com- 
munication and of navigation, did a necessary work in 
feudal Europe. And this allied Jewry with the strug- 
gling middle class—the burghers who were to inherit 
and transform feudal Europe. Without this function 
and the alliance with a rising economic class, Jewry’s 
inner harmony of action could not have saved it. For 
there would have been lacking a harmony of function 
within the larger body of the Gentile world. 


To return now to our time; the Jew obviously can 
survive, if the immutable essence of the Jewish social 
organism can somehow be transformed to function in 
the modern world. And obviously, the Jew should 
survive, if this essential Jewish nature still has a part 
to play before mankind. These questions are the sub- 
ject for a book—which [ shall write, if I live long 
enough to become a Jew. Here, I can but sketch my 


answer. 
The Jewish principle—unity of value and deed, 


of person and group—has a dual form. That the per- 
sonal will harmonize with the community, there must 
be social justice. And that within the communal life 
(which includes economics and politics), there may 
be nurtured the values of the individual soul, there 
must be God. What did God mean to the Jews? 
At first by miracle, at last by natural law; at first con- 
fusedly, at last rationally and clearly, God meant the 
dynamic immanence, in the world of matter and of 
man, of what the individual recognized within himself 
as his own deepest worth. God meant the principle of 
order, the will to unity, in a chaotic multiverse; and 
the creative place of every man and woman in that 
order. God meant the values in the substantial world 
which men, gropingly, called divine. In a word, God 
meant goodness . . . . and life. 

We may now see why the Jewish individual- 
social organism broke in the impact with the modern 
world. Modern industrialism destroyed the simple, 
paternalistic economy under which the Jewish com- 
mune approximated social justice. And modern 
thought and science corroded the theologic-ethic form 
under which the Jew knew God. To survive, the 
Jewish principle must be transfigured into modern 
terms. Judaism would have to embrace an again- 
workable program approximating social justice; and 
that means the unequivocal destruction of the anarchy 
called industrial capitalism. And Judaism would have 
to redefine what it has always meant—or meant to— 
mean—by God. 

Now, let the reader answer: Is the principle of 
social justice needed today? And that man may live, 
must there be, not an ant-hill system, but a living 
social form that nurtures the inward need of every hu- 
man being to create and to share his inward vision and 
values? If your answer is Yes, then there is need in the 
world of what has been, with evolving clarity, for 
nearly thirty hundred years, the Jewish principle. 
And as if history urged that this cardinal dual need of 
the world may yet be the peculiar business of the Jewish 
people (there have always been, in all nations, saintly 
and isolated men who lived and died for it, as greatly as 
any Jew), the need stands most forcibly answered in 
the work of two Jews—Jews of a “new remnant,” 
Marx and Spinoza. 

I place Marx first, because in the perspective of 
function he comes first—although Spinoza lived two 
centuries before him and profoundly influenced his 
thinking. Marx, from the Jewish premise of history 
as an organism evolving toward “good,” has given to 
the industrial world a realistic logic and a technique of 
social justice. Time, of course, has amended or re- 
futed many details of his plan; yet it is none the less 
categorical that every man who wants to enact social 
justice in the modern world must be a Marxist in 
spirit although he may reject certain Marxist dogmas. 
The modern Jew, if he is to exist, must interpret Marx 
as a prophet as surely as his forebears interpreted 
Moses and Isaiah. Marx (despite chronology) comes 
before Spinoza. Because the social discord is a 
disease immediately threatening the survival of 
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civilized mankind; and because collective conscious- 
ness comes before true self-consciousness. Marx with- 
out Spinoza is an imperative, immediate, primitive 
first step in action. Spinoza, without Marx, remains 
an abstract philosophy, removed from possible action. 

But as Marx is the man who most surely pro- 
jected the prophetic aspiration of social justice into 
a workable modern program, Spinoza is the prophet 
who has completed the depersonalizing and purifying 
of the knowledge of God into the God of inwardness, 
of substance and of action. If Marx carries on Moses 
and Ezra, Spinoza carries on Isaiah and Jesus. It is 
he who has best established the organic being of God 
in matter and in human thought; who has made ra- 
tional the ancient mystic intuition that the cosmic 
dwells within the man in so far as the man grows self- 
conscious. By giving value to matter in a form ac- 
ceptable to the age of science, Spinoza will crown the 
work of Marx, who gives reality to a program of social 
justice in the age of machines. 

Now, it may be that Spinoza and Marx are the 
swan-song of Jewry: the final message of a great people 
before its ultimate death. It may be that the work 
of unifying and enacting their contributions will fall 
to other peoples. There is Russia in the world, and 
China, and there are the two Americas: from such 
virgin soil may come the fulfilment of the prophets. 
I do not know. But I do know that if the Jew is to 
survive as an organic group, he must enact his modern 
prophets as his fathers (after rejecting them, also) 
enacted the prophets of Scripture. And I conclude 
these pages by broadly sketching what the modern 
Jewish way of living must be. 

To begin with (for, I repeat—in the field of action, 
Marx comes before Spinoza), the Jew must renounce 
loyalty to the exploiting class. Without that, all his 
“service” is a “vain oblation.”’ Today, as twenty-six 
centuries aga, the word of the prophet is true: 

Bring no more vain oblations; 

It is an offering of abomination unto Me; 

New moon and sabbath, the holding of convocations— 

I cannot endure iniquity along with solemn assembly. . . 

Cease to do evil; 

Learn to do well; 

Seek justice. . 

“Learn to do well!’ In our industrial world,this 
means active allegiance to the class whose historic 
function it is to abolish economic exploitation—the 
base of social injustice—by doing away with eco- 
nomic classes altogether. This new allegiance will 
not be easy; since the Jews for centuries have been 
forced to earn their bread within the middle class, it 
will have the value, by itself, of a religious conversion. 
But this new loyalty as a group does not mean that the 
Jew will be submerged in the working class or in any 
proletarian body like the Communists. He must 
fight for the workers (and the farmer and the intellec- 
tual, too, are workers), help them with his brain and 
body; but he may be detached from them, at least at 
present, because of his particular stewardship of in- 
dividual values—‘“‘the realm of God” in each man, 
with which the harried and hungry worker has not had 
tme to grow familiar. 

» The revolutionary proletariat cannot trouble 
about God. There are good functional reasons for 
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the atheism of the Marxists. The word God has been 
monopolized so long by the apologists of the class of 
exploitation: theologians, philosophers, poets. To 
detach (as Spinoza did) the reality in God from all the 
accumulated lies is a problem that calls for subtlety 
beyond the present anguished state of the masses; 
for energy that the masses and their immediate leaders 
cannot spare from the day’s struggle. It is unhistorical 
to expect the active revolutionist of our time to do 
more than reject the false ““God”’ of the churches and 
the synagogues. Yet the true experience of God, even 
in the heat of revolutionary battle, must not die. 
When the first Marxist ends are won and man is freed 
from animal penury and fear into the human stage of 
security and leisure, the individual must find life 
good: and this can be only through the Spinozistic 
sense of God. Against that liberated day, the ex- 
perience of the divine in mortal life must be preserved. 
Wherefore, there is need today of a people, scattered 
through the nations, that know and nurture the ex- 
perience of God. By the tradition of ages, by their 
ancient prophets and their modern thinkers, the Jews 
have inherited the chailenge and the right to be such a 
people. 

This Jewish “remnant’’—and only the remnant, 
through the ages, has preserved the Jew—will be 
loyal to the class of social revolution; but through 
its consciousness of God it will be still separate, and 
must remain so. It will understand its functional 
“atheism” and not demand that it be understood in 
return. The God in man will be the still secret treas- 
ure it must lovingly preserve against the day when 
men, free of fear and hunger, learn to look within them- 
selves where God is. Thus, the Jews will still be a 
peculiar people. And they will be subject to the dis- 
like and distrust of the proletarian zealot for whom 
the word God is anathema; although it was in the name 
of God that his values of social justice and individual 
dignity were preserved and prepared, through the bar- 
baric ages. 

Now, a majority cannot rise to so high a chal- 
lenge of rebirth. Bankers, merchants, lawyers, pro- 
fessional men and politicians, even artisans and 
mechanics, among the Jews, will not yield their old 
allegiance to the middle class, although that class 
turns (as it is turning) against them! And these will 
disappear in the general human welter, as Jews have 
disappeared in Assyria, Babylon, Alexandria and 
Rome. But what a magnificent remnant there may be! 
The teacher, the doctor, the engineer, the clear-eyed 
man of commerce who knows and hates its rottenness, 
the Jewish worker and the student—above al, the 
Jewish student! Already, these are on the side of the 


. productive class that’alone holds the energy to remake 


the world. Already, they accept Marx. Let them 
fulfill this knowledge with devotion to the inward 
value—the God whom Spinoza has explored in man 
and in matter—and there will be again, in the world, a 
Jewish remnant! 

Persecution? It is already here, even in America; 
and as the capitalistic era shrinks, darkens and 
despairs, it will grow worse. The lesson of Hitler in 
offering the Jew as the traditional scapegoat for the 
accumulated rage of a bewildered people, is bound 
to be learned; already we have our little Hitlers, 
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profiteers of suffering stupidity and blindness. The 
Jewish people are going to suffer. And for those who 
are individually and innocently hurt, and who know 
not why, there can be no soothing words. Before 
their anguish, we can only bow our heads, humbly, as 
they enact the world-old mystery of pain. But at 
least, for the conscious Jew, the real Jew, there will 
again be reason for Jewishness, reason to bear his 
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persecution; and comrades to help him bear it. And 
if individual Jews die, their death will be in the cause 
of humane life; and no man can ask a higher guerdon. 
And the history of the Jews will hearten them with 
knowledge, that when a people is ready to be perse- 
cuted and to die for a good cause, the cause lives— 
and the people.— From the New Republic, reprinted by 
permission. 


What Can We Do About Race Prejudice? 


Norman D. Fletcher 


MERICAN Christians have been considerably 
aroused in recent months at the attempt in 
Hitler’s Germany for an Aryan Christianity 

: which would put racial above spiritual 
qualifications. We have rejoiced in the resistance of 
many German pastors to this disgraceful procedure. 

I wonder, however, if we were able to see the racial 

prejudice of many of the members of Christian 

churches in America, whether we would not have to 
admit that the attitude of putting racial above spirit- 
ual qualifications is at least implicit there! It may 
seem stretching a point to compare the implicit racial 
prejudice as it exists in the minds of some American 
Christians with the explicit racial prejudice among 
some German Christians. But from the ethical point 
of view, so long as there is a single member of any of 
our churches whose mind is befouled by this un- 
speakable prejudice, and who implicitly or explicitly 
puts racial above sp ritual qualifications, we cannot 
without embarrassment condemn what is taking 
place in Germany. ‘‘Let him who is without sin....” 

The immediacy of the problem of race prejudice to 

church people suggested in the title of this article is 

therefore not overstated. Go search your minds and 
hearts, O American churchmen! 

There are, of course, many other reasons why the 
race problem is an immediate one. The physical 
unification of the world by extended means of com- 
munication, the approaching end of white supremacy, 
and the fact that in many of our communities the so- 
called danger point in race relations is either being 
approached or already reached, are all indications of 
the unquestioned immediacy of the problem. 

We are all aware of the exodus of Negroes to our 
northern communities in recent years. It is a known 
fact that when a community reaches the percentage 
of Negroes, or for that matter any other race, of be- 
tween fifteen and twenty, trouble begins. Many of 
our communities have this percentage already. For 
them, and for those approaching this percentage, the 
problem of race prejudice is far from academic. We 
are quite justified, then, in asking with precise em- 
phasis, ‘ What can we do about race prejudice?” 

There are those people to be found in every 
community and every church who say that we can do 
nothing. Their attitude rests back on two rational- 
izations, two fallacies: the fallacy of the general and 
the fallacy of economic fatalism. It is very curious 
how many people rationalize their inertia by saying, 
on the one hand, that they can do nothing because 
race prejudice is general, and, on the other, because it 
has economic causes. They seem to believe that a 


general condition can exist apart from particular 
conditions, and that if anything has an economic cause 
it is fated to exist forever. Both are obvious fallacies. 
You can’t have a general condition without particular 
conditions. Race prejudice exists in our world be- 
cause it exists particularly in Asia, particularly in 
Europe, particularly in America, particularly in your 
community and mine, particularly in you and me. 
Moreover, because a situation has an economic cause, 
it does not follow that like Tennyson’s brook it must 
go on forever. There is no fatalism here. The eco- 
nomic order may make the race problem difficult. It 
may be that there is no final solution of the problem in 
the entire so long as the present economic system 
exists. It does not follow, however, that you and I 
cannot drive race prejudice out of our minds and 
cannot alleviate the racial situation considerably until 
the economic order is completely changed. Heaven 
help us if everything, including our own spiritual 
condition, must wait for the new economic order! 

The first thing we can do about race prejudice 
is to drive it out of our own minds, if it be there, by 
rigorous self-discipline and by disabusing our minds 
of certain notions the prejudice feeds upon. The 
personal approach to social problems is very unpopular 
among liberals. They are glad on all occasions to dis- 
cuss socia! problems, but they are greatly indisposed 
to turn to one of the causes of social problems, viz., 
themselves! No wonder liberals are often ‘‘futiles!’’ 

Race prejudice is not instinctive. It is extraor- 
dinary how this notion still hangs on in the minds of 
many people despite all modern psychology has done 
to our instincts. There was a time when we had a long 
list of instincts. The list was convenient. Any time 
anyone did anything that was difficult to explain, 
you could say it was because of this or that instinct. 
At any rate, there is not a reputable psychologist in 
the country who will say race prejudice is an instinct. 
It is a superficial acquirement from society. If it is 
learned, then it can be unlearned. If it is acquired, 
then it can be discarded. This is the most elementary 
thing we can do about race prejudice. 

There is no such thing as a superior race. It is of 
course true that certain races have gone much farther 
in attainment, but that this is due to innate racial 
ability, innate superiority to any other race, rather 
than to the accidents of climate and history, favorable 
environment, cannot be successfully maintained. 

Two premises underly the conclusion of racial 
superiority. Both are false. One is that there is a 
recognized standard of measure. You say that the 
civilization of white people is superior to that of the 
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yellow. What is your standard? Automobiles? Em- 
pire State Buildings? But the Easterner will object 
to your materialistic standards. He will talk in 
terms not of the material but the spiritual. He will 
have something to say about philosophy and religion. 
Surely any Westerner who argues for social superiority 
on the ground of materialistic standards must be sin- 
gularly obtuse in these post 1929 days! 

The second premise is that we can measure native 
intelligence and separate native from acquired abili- 
ties. This is indeed a colossal assumption. Mental 
tests, so popular since the war, can measure only the 
capacity of the individual to answer the questions of 
the test, or do the things required by it. When you 
generalize about I. Q.’s, and many do it, you are on 
shaky ground. Also, we have no method of deter- 
mining what abilities are native and what acquired. 
There is a good deal of dogmatism about this old ques- 
tion, but small proof. Only by the most rash of 
generalizations can one arrive at any idea of the inher- 
ent abilities of races. Said Albert Hopkins a few years 
ago in The Scientific American, “No evidence exists to 
prove that any race is potentially abler, or more 
honest, or more intelligent than any other race.” 

Personal discipline assumed by people who call 
themselves religious and belong to churches will go 
a long way toward eradicating race prejudice. This 
is fundamental but not adequate by itself. The social 
approach must bemade. May I suggest one practical, 
near-at-home social approach. Organize an interracial 
committee in your town or city if it has not one al- 


The Church 


Communism vs. Fascism vs. Democracy is the basic issue 
in world politics today. Potentially it is the greatest issue in 
American national politics. Centralization of authority in the 
hands of the executive has been essential to national salvation; 
but such centralization, if it were to be wrongly employed, might 
easily verge over into dictatorship. 

In the church, communism vs. democratic methods of social 
progress is becoming a burning issue. The advocates of vio- 
lence, who formed a vigorous though small minority in the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, led by men like Reinhold Niebuhr, 
have been seeking to push the church toward communistic 
methods. They contend that the power of active love and the 
processes of peaceful persuasion are inadequate. 

Recent history indicates that these disciples of violence are 
using their influence—unintentionally but powerfully—to de- 
liver America over to the Fascist type of tyranny. In Russia 
the workers and poorer peasants established a dictatorship by 
shooting and exiling their opponents, suppressing all newspapers 
that disagreed with them, converting schools, universities, mov- 
ing pictures, radio and all other means of public communication 
into channels for controlled propaganda, and thus denying free 
speech to all except strict believers in Bolshevism. Advocates 
of violence in America contend that our present grossly unjust 
concentration of wealth, of income and of economic power can be 
overturned only by similar abandonment of democracy here. 

But in Italy the appeal to violence did not give the power to 
the workers. Socialists, not capitalists, were murdered. Free 
speech was denied, not to property owners and oppressors but to 
the advocates of labor rights. In Germany the dictatorship has 
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ready. Unless your town is very unusual, you will 
find enough for it to do! Make up its membership 
from every race in town. After you have held your 
first meeting, you will know something of what you 
have to do. It will probably be a large order. You 
will find that, though your town is well supplied with 
churches, its abuse of all other than the so-called white 
race is appalling. I shall never forget an experience I 
had in a certain New England town trying to get a 
highly intelligent, exquisitely cultured Hindu lecturer 
something to eat before he delivered his lecture! 

If there are Negroes in your town—and Northern- 
ers who have looked down on Southern practices in 
the past may well ask themselves these questions— 
Are they allowed private rooms in your hospitals? 
Can they have their own physicians at these hospitals? 
Can they sit in the orchestra in the theaters, movie or 
legitimate, or are they relegated to the galleries? Are 
there any Negroes on the police force? What sort of 
deal do they get in the school system? Are the mem- 
bers of the school board primarily interested in human 
values or property values? Where may a Negro live? 

It is comparatively easy to talk about race preju- 
dice in human society, but it is quite another matter 
to talk and act about race prejudice in your own town. 
No liberal, surely no one who dares call himself Chris- 
tian, will fail to apply the elementary demands of his 
religion to race relations in his immediate town. 
That this may bring you much discomfort is beside the 
point. Comfort and bona-fide religion rarely go to- 
gether! 


and Politics’ 


been even more extremely opposed to the workers. Communists 
and socialists have been assassinated or thrown into internment 
camps. Labor unions have had their leaders imprisoned, their 
funds confiscated, their members put under the heel of a govern- 
ment financed by wealthy landowners and manufacturers. Elec- 
tions have become a farce. The Reichstag has become a helpless 
puppet. Freedom of speech has been obliterated. Thus the 
lessons of violence taught by Russian Communism to liberate the 
workers have been taken over by Italian and German Fascism 
to enslave the workers more deeply. 

In America it would be absurd to suppose that present pos- 
sessors of power in finance and industry would sit helplessly by 
and watch communistic mobs take control in a proletarian dic- 
tatorship. These wealthy interests provide the advertising 
which keeps newspapers and magazines alive. They finance the 
political parties. The» have had influence in the nomination of 
judges and governors. They are not powerless in relation to col- 
leges and universities. When state or federal troops have been 
called out, it has not usually been to oppose their purposes. To 
appeal to violence, therefore, is to play into the hands of what- 
ever selfish wealthy interests may desire to establish fascism in 
the United States. 

The only possible defence against a dictatorship aimed at 
suppressing the workers is to maintain, extend, and apply more 
effectively our American traditions of free speech, free press, im- 
partial education, unhampered elections, and genuinely repre- 
sentative government. For the workers to use violence exten- 
sively would be to curtail the very rights to organization, free 
discussion and peaceful agitation by which alone progress toward 
economic justice can be promoted. 

Advocates of violence are strangely blind to the achieve- 
ments which have been made under democratic methods in the 
past. The real income of workers in the United States increased 
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161 per cent between 1829 and 1929. Hours of work decreased 
at least one-fourth. Workmen’s compensation, mothers’ pen- 
sions, and other forms of social insurance gained swiftly. High 
school and college education for workers’ children increased more 
than five-fold between 1900 and 1980. Constructive relations 
between organized labor and employers in many great industries 
were built up. Still greater gains lie just ahead if democracy can 
be preserved and purified. Under free discussion, truth is given 
transcendent power, by which it increasingly triumphs. Under 
appeals to violence, truth and justice go down, because the vested 
power of the wealthy and the privileged crushes the underprivi- 
leged. 

Christians who believe in the methods of love and democ- 
racy are under obligation to do far more than merely denounce 
those who appeal to violence. Those who are comfortable and 
secure must feel a certain hypocrisy in advising the unemployed 
and the exploited to be meek. The fulfillment of our method of 
love requires that it become self-suffering. Those who shirk the 
cross are not true Christians. We must take courage and go 
forward in our faith, spending ourselves unstintingly for the 
righting of wrongs and the building of brotherhood by the method 
of truth and of joyful self-sacrifice in a magnificent cause. 

of * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
(From the State Messenger of Illinois) 

One of the important decisions of the Worcester Convention 
authorized the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention to establish a Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. 
This Fellowship movement does not arise from a spirit of narrow 
sectarianism. On the contrary, its initiative is found in the 
necessity resting upon the general church to draw more closely 
together, in loyalty and faithfuness, that our Universalist Church 
may demonstrate a “newness of life’’ and vigor, and a stability 
of purpose and action, in all of its service activities, and so be- 
come better qualified to cooperate together as a Christian con- 
stituency, with other like groups, in advancing the work of the 
“Kingdom of God.” 

In our own communion the Loyalty Fellowship will serve as 
a unifying agency. It will afford opportunity to our people to 
coordinate their interest in our faith, their loyalty to our faith, 
and their ability to support our faith, back of every essential 
denominational activity. This will serve to stabilize our Church 
Extension Program at home and abroad, through the added 
funds it will make available in paid-up memberships of the Fel- 
lowship. It will provide for an expansion of this program into 
fields that are ready for the preaching of Christian Liberalism. 
A large enrollment in the Fellowship will forecast a substantial 
reduction in the rate of the 5 per cent quota now assessed against 
the local church in the support of the Church Extension Program 
of the denomination. It will provide a direct channel from the 
Universalist General Convention through which information as 
to church business, plans and policies may reach our constituency 
effectively. 

The foregoing is, of course, predicated on the forthcoming 
generous support of this general denominational agency by our 
people. With that support the Board of Trustees will be able 
to fulfill its responsibility and give a dynamic leadership to the 
whole church. Without it the Board will be greatly handi- 
capped in a time when the mind and heart of humanity are long- 
ing for guidance, and for the light of a faith and philosophy that 
will show the way to a better life. 

We believe that we have this light committed to us for this 
service in this time of deep human need. We believe our Uni- 
versalist people want that light to shine forth with increasing 
clarity and power for the good of mankind, and that they will 
readily make the necessary personal sacrifices to make this 
possible. we 

Because of these convictions of the ethical and spiritual 
capacity of our Universalist people to respond to the require- 
ments of our faith, this opportunity to join the Universalist 
Loyalty Fellowship is presented to them by the General Con- 
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vention. Every paid up $10.00 membership will add momentum 
to the progress of the general church and increase its ability to 
realize in action the good will and high purpose of our people as 
these were revealed in the Worcester Convention. 

Checks, or money orders, should be drawn in favor of the 
Universalist General Convention and sent to 16 Beacon Strect, 
Boston, Mass. 

Charles H. Hmmons, 
Vice-President Universalist General Convention. 


Additional Members of the Universalist Loyalty 
Fellowship 


Adams, Clara, Dorchester, Mass. 
Andrews, Charlotte R., New Haven, Conn. 
Brotherston, Prof. Bruce W., Tufts College, Mass. 
Brown, Elizabeth L., Charlestown, Mass. 
Burns, June A., Somerville, Mass. 

Butler, Rev. Stanard Dow, Utica, N. Y. 
Butterfield, Charlotte M., Derby Line, Vt. 
Chandler, Mabel, Nashua, N. H. 

Crowell, Dorice, New York, N. Y. 
Cummins, Rev. Robert, Pasadena, Calif. 
Dean, Hester B., Maplewood, N. J. 

Dean, Margaretta L., Maplewood, N. J. 
Dewick, Frank A., Boston, Mass. 

Haney, Rev. Chas. A., Newtonville, Mass. 
Hazard, Mary C., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Junior Alliance, Cleveland, O. 

Lobdell, Rev. Isaac V., Attleboro, Mass. 
Nassal, A. H., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Parker, Cornelius A., Boston, Mass. 
Parker, Mrs. H. B., Boston, Mass. 

Rhode Island Universalist Convention. 
Sargent, Jennie A., Portland, Me. 

Storrs, Lillian G., Standing Stone, Pa. 
Turner, Mrs. J. J., Oneonta, N. Y. 
Woodworth, Mrs. Sarah E., Norwich, Conn. 


Poe ER a ok 


A DECLARATION OF PURPOSE BY THE COMMITTEE 
OF ONE HUNDRED* 


The Committee of One Hundred is made up of clergymen 
who realize that it is an essential function of organized religion 
to translate the abstract ideas and ideals of our faith into righteous 
conduct, both personal and social. We recognize that it is a re- 
flection upon our leadership that so many evils flourish unre- 
strained and unrebuked in a city where membership in our 
churches includes the majority of our infliential citizens. With 
the hope of correcting this fault, we believe it to be our duty to 
declare our allegiance to certain ethical and social implications 
of religion, without which the just and effective organization of 
our common life is impossible. 

First, we maintain that public office is a public trust, and that 
therefore the attitude of the office-holder to his labors must be 
motivated by a belief in the sacred character of his obligation 
rather than by the desire for self-enrichment or partisan ad- 
vantage. We maintain that the people of the community are 
entitled to honest, wise, and unselfish service, and we pledge our- 
selves to an advocacy of that type of civic government that shall 
be clean, just, economical and efficient. 

Secondly, we hold that where the well-being of one section or 
group of society is attained through the oppression, exploitation, 
degradation, ignorance, neglect, or the unrewarded toil of the 
masses, there is an inherent social wrong which must be corrected 
if eventual disaster is to be avoided. 

We hold also that no social system can endure or is entitled 
to our respect which does not guarantee to every honest and 
willing worker the minima of life, namely, continuous employ- 
ment, security against the destitution which results from sick- 
ness, old age, and accident; food, shelter, self-respect, leisure, and 


*A Philadelphia movement. 
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education for his children. We therefore call for a new emphasis 
in the scale of values, an emphasis which will place life above 
money, elevate duty above self-interest, and see clearly that hu- 
man welfare should have priority over profits and property. 
We admit no boundary to the field of our study and action, hold- 
ing it a sacred responsibility to speak out definitely and persist- 


ently for social and racial justice and to apply the principles of, 


our religion to every aspect of life, economic, industrial, and 
political. 

We therefore pledge ourselves, individually and collectively, 
after ascertaining the facts in each case, to work for the redress 
of wrongs and the attainment of righteousness in politics and 
business. We are convinced that no question is settled until it 
is settled right, and that our civilization will be in danger until it 
is moved individually and socially by the highest measure of 
wisdom, common sense, and integrity that mankind can attain. 
To do what we can do toward the realization of this ideal is the 
purpose of our organization. 

While the Committee of One Hundred clergymen have 
adopted the above as their platform, it is hoped that other groups 
may be moved to endorse the statement and give publicity to 
such endorsement, thereby helping to attain the objectives in- 
dicated. 


* * * 


A VIVID PICTURE: NOW WE SEE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Here is a beautiful letter. I feel that I ought to share it 
with somebody. 
Susan M. Andrews. 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Miss Andrews: 

Please pardon if I have failed to write you just how it is 
here in reference to a church school, still I feel sure that I have 
written some official at Headquarters just how it is with us. We 
realize that the General Sunday School Association is ready and 
waiting to help us at any time, and we do so much appreciate 
your interest and offers of help. I must repeat my former letters 
—we do not have the people, so near nobody here, not enough all 
told to form a school of eight; the superintendent, teachers and 
classes all to be formed out of this number. 

Although I have been explaining for several years that we 
have no people here, still you cannot grasp this sad fact—and 
still, out of your great desire to serve, you continue to offer help 
and to furnish ‘‘a certain number of lesson materials for use with 
the various age groups.” 

Only two Universalist men within twenty-five miles of here, 
and one is a hopeless invalid—since last June, not able to leave 
his bed for a long time now, and his family living under hard and 
sad conditions. This man was the best off financially of any man 
in this whole section of country till within the past five or six 
years, when all has been swept away. He is a member of this 
church and a most liberal supporter of the cause at large. The 
only other man is far from enthusiastic, and is also “hard up” 
now. Wecan number five women; one or two of these can leave 
their homes only at rare intervals to attend any kind of church 
service. We do hold a service every Sunday morning, using the 
“lay sermons” by Dr. Carpenter, and value them very highly. 
Don’t see how we could get on without them, the lessons mean so 
much to us. We have no children here. A thirteen-year-old 
girl is our youngest attendant. She is equal to the average 
woman in mental development and so can appreciate the “lay 
sermons” along with the older ones. 

We cannot undertake both church school and “‘lay services,” 
and the latter appeal to us as more helpful and more practical. 
We have in our small group unusually good leaders; three fine 
teachers conduct the services, taking the Sundays in rotation; 
also two or three organists and pianists. So for a very small 
group we are right fortunate. 

On Sunday, Dec. 24, we held the service in the afternoon, 
inviting, other congregations of the little village to join us in a 
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“Christmas Song Service” in connection with sermon. More 
attended than we expected. All seemed to be possessed of the 
Christmas spirit of “‘good-will’ and all were happy together, 
loitering around to visit, after the service. Wish you could have 
seen our beautiful flowers just picked from my garden that 
morning—great clusters of deep purple iris, paper white and deep 
yellow narcissus, and a large Christmas cactus, draped with 
hundreds of the rich drooping blooms. Of course there was 
plenty of holly and ivy and other greens. We hope to send a 
little to the General Sunday School Association later on. 

Just received blanks from Dr. Etz today requesting reports 
from this church, including financial report, so they will know 
how to assess the ‘‘quota”’ from this church. I have been writing 
them for about nine years, “‘Nothing doing,” “Nothing to re- 
port,’ etc. But we do send the Convention two or three dollars 
every year. We want to help all we can, and will. Can you 
grasp the situation here? It is very hard for us that we have 
failed to keep our church in prosperous condition. So many (of 
our few members at best) have “passed on” and the rest have 
lost health and homes. But with it all, we can still love and 
trust, our sunshine is just as golden, our skies just as blue, and ina 
few weeks now the whole place will be ablaze with blossoms di- 
vine, a glory to the eyes, and the air heavy with perfume. Our 
ground is studded with bulbs which give us a succession of bloom 
from February to May; also we have much spring blooming shrub- 
bery. Another great joy might come into my life if I only had 
medical treatment for a very serious trouble and especially for 
my eyes. I can’t make out half the words I have tried to write 
you. 

Yours gratefully, 
Mrs. W. J. Cluck. 

Mountville, S.C. 


* * Ox 
THE LEADER FUND 
Associate 
ee he es, eae ee Ee oe $25.00 
Sustaining 
Mabel Beals, Marblehead, Mass....................... 10.00 
Charlotte M. Butterfield, Derby Line, Vt. .............. 10.00 
Contributing 
SERIES On Oe Oe Os ao ei eke thee 5.00 
Mrs. C. C. Aspinwall, Washington, D.C. ............. 5.00 
Gifts 
IVCVRCAN. Act DlaineINaSh tas as ereenne an ee 1.25 
VestarAtlarwoods IDOTSeuanV Len ieee onan enema 1.50 
Rev. i. Ei. Watham, Springteld. View ae oe eee IR25 
Leader Gift Subscriptions 
(for some one else) 
Herbert Jiaeolk Wollaston} assis ie ene ee 2.50 
Mrs. Elmer DeGraff, Alexandria, Minn................. 5.00 
Mision battersonsbasadena, Calitaceen (anne ae 2.50 
Mrs... L.'Comins, Worcester, Mass, .......0 ee... cee 2.50 
Missi. HeDenton; Caribou, WiainGas. aera. ae 2.50 
Harriet M. Willoughby, Lynn, Mass. ................., 2.50 
NelliemvounenC olebrookwNi Ele see en eran eee 7.50 
* * * 


A SERMON IN A DICTIONARY 


Mark Twain once walked home with Joseph Twitchell, an 
old friend, and complimented him on the sermon he had preached. 
“But,” added Mark Twain, ‘“‘you know, Joe, I’ve a book at home 
with every word of that sermon in it.” “Excuse me,” said Mr. 
Twitchell, indignantly; “that sermon is absolutely original. 
Here is my manuscript.’’ “I cannot help your manuscript,” 
persisted Mark; “I’ve a book at home with every word of your 
sermon in it. Ill send it along.’”’ The two friends parted on 
distinctly cool terms. In an hour Mark Twain sent Mr. Twitch- 
ell—a dictionary! Some preachers would count this not only 
a good joke but an excellent compliment!—The Australian Chris- 
tian. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE EDITOR ENDORSES THIS; SO READY—FIRE! 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Modern civilization, says Mr. W. W. Willard in your issue 
of Feb. 3, is based on a group of false assumptions, which must 
be repudiated “‘if the threatened disruption of civilization is to 
be checked.’”’ But why does he wish to check it? Can there be 
anything worth saving in a civilization based entirely on false 
assumptions? 

That “the profit motive must be basic in a successful in- 
dustrial order” may be, as Mr. Willard says, a false assumption. 
His own assumption, that only the capitalist class is actuated by 
the profit motive, is certainly false. 

It is true, as he says, that the profit motive is of compara- 
tively modern origin. The capitalist class, in the “good old 
times,” did not bother with profits—they took everything, which 
was much simpler. The profit motive had its beginning in the 
exploited, the disinherited class, the vassals and serfs. It was a 
great day for the human race when some member of the prole- 
tariat first dared to entertain the idea that he ought to get 
from his toil a little something for himself beyond a bare exist- 
ence. 

The profit motive has been one of the strongest forces in 
every advance that the working class has made. Every man who 
sells the work of his hands or his brain for more than a living 
makes a profit. Savings accounts, insurance policies, automo- 
biles and fur coats, represent profits just as surely when they 
are owned by the wage-earner as when they are the property 
of the man who pays the wages. If only the employing class 
made profits there would not be any profits. They could not sell 
enough automobiles and radios, fur coats and silk stockings, to 
each other to make much money. That fact has been emphasized 
again and again during the depression. 

Mr. Willard cites, as proof that the profit motive is not in- 
herent in human nature, “‘children, artists, soldiers and saints,” 
and, in a quotation, the family as groups to whom the profit 
motive is alien. That artists never feel the desire for profit is de- 
batable. I do not know any saints. But children and soldiers 
are supported by the profit system, they do not support them- 
selves. ‘Every family,” says the quotation Mr. Willard gives, 
‘4s a cooperative economy attempting to maintain itself in a com- 
petitive community.” Yet that competitive community is 
made up of members of families, and each family is supported, 
not by its cooperative efforts as a tamily, but by the earnings of 
those members who are working under the profit system. 

Mr. Willard assumes—another false assumption—that the 
profit motive bars out all other motives. Ee cannot understand 
that a man may love his work, take pride in it, find his greatest 
happiness in giving it his best, and yet desire and demand a 
profit from it. 

That our economic system needs a thorough overhauling 
and readjusting is evident. The spectacle of the government 
ordering food destroyed while people starve, and paying some 
men for not working while inventing jobs for others, must 
make the angels laugh and weep at the same time. But where 
is the proof that it is the profit motive that has brought us to this 
pass, or that giving it up would get us out of it? And how many 
of those who would cheerfully see the capitalists deprived of 
their profits have ever even considered the idea of giving up their 
own? 

The answer to all our problems, according to those who 
consider the profit motive the cause of our woes, is Russia—- 
where all are working, not tor profits but “for a cause.”” But—I 
wonder—are they working for a cause or are they working for a 
dictator? If the dictator should be removed and no one took his 
place, how many would go on working for the cause? These are 
questions that no one can answer now, but until they can be 
answered we shall not know whether the Russian experiment is 


a success or a failure. 
x, 


THE LEADER STATEMENT OF BELIEF 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I be permitted to criticize your statement of belief ag 
presented in the Jan. 2 Leader. I should be sorry to have this 
statement as it now stands read in our churches. Man is the 
most irresponsible of God’s creatures. His wisdom today has 
often proved folly tomorrow. Why do you ignore the most 
powerful statement in our creed, “‘the Holy Spirit, the quickener 
and comforter of men?” This great truth is not taught in our 
Sunday school or Y. P. C. U., nor in the Leader. This powerful 
truth supported the Universalist Church through years of trial 
and persecution in Boston. 

1 JEIGIS\. 


In placing the words “The Responsibility of Man’ in a 
statement of belief, we did not imply that man was never irre- 
sponsible in the discharge of duties. We stated a fundamental 
Universalist conviction, that God depends on us to do His work 
in the world. He has not made things perfect. He has en- 
trusted us with responsibility. We are laborers with God. 

The belief in the Holy Spirit of God working with us is a 
cornerstone of our faith. The belief that this Holy Spirit is a 
separate personality is not held generally among Universalists. 

The Editor. 
* * 
COMING INTO THEIR OWN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Millions may march, bands play, flags fly and thousands of 
speeches flow, all in honor of America’s two million Sunday school 
teachers on Oct. 5, 1934, which will be observed in every com- 
munity of the land as Sunday School Teachers’ Recognition Day. 

A national committee has been formed, comprising the Sun- 
day school leaders of more than a score of the largest religious 
denominations, the International Council of Religious Education, 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Christian Endeavor Move- 
ment, and the American Sunday School Union. A Philadelphia 
committee of laymen, of which Dr. William T. Ellis of Swarth- 
more, Penn., is chairman, is in charge of the actual arrangements. 

The program calls for Sunday school parades everywhere 
on the afternoon of Saturday, Oct. 6, with public mass meetings 
that same night, and special sermons and local recognition ser- 
vices on the following day. 

Most Americans are, or have been, in the Sunday school— 
there are now more than twenty million enrolled—but there has 
never been any public recognition of the vast host of two million 
Sunday school teachers and officers who, unsalaried and unsung, 
have been one of the major educational influences in the country’s 
life, an incalculable force for morality and patriotism. 

Wm. T. Ellis. 

Swarthmore, Penn. 

* * 
MORE DEFINITIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the hope of being helpful to A. H. H. may I add to your 
answer defining conscience, will, spirit, soul, personality and ego? 

Nothing more need be said as to conscience and will, other 
than that either or both, when weak, can be strengthened by edu- 
cation, exercise, and by true religion. Spirit may be well defined 
as influence, imponderable, like a breath. There are different 
spirits, good and bad, some from this visible world, others trom 
the invisible. Spirit is the translation in the New Testament of 
a Greek word meaning wind. Paul advises that the spirits be 
tried, whether they are of God or not—which might be worth 
thinking about in connection with churches of the Free Spirit. 
Soul is also from a Greek word applied to the life of the body, vi- 
tality. Soul and spirit are not interchangeable terms, although 
often so used. Personality is the sum total, a unity made up 
of the different parts of mind and body. No two personalities, 
with the possible exception of identical twins, are alike. Ego is 
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the consciousness or awareness of personality of individual exist- 
ence. “I Am that I Am” is an ancient phrase applied to the 
personality of God. “God isa spirit.” 

Any important use of these words should at the outset define 
and explain the sense in which they are to be understood, as 
with terms of changing and variable meanings. 

Henry Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 

* * 


THE NEXT STEP 


To the Editor of the Christian Leader: 

The Free Church Fellowship, which simply ratifies a co- 
operative relationship between our two liberal communions 
which has existed for years, has become a reality. Now it is for 
those who really desire to carry out the intent of the resolution 
adopted by the American Unitarian Association two years ago 
and by the Universalist General Convention later, to unite these 
two communions for the common good, to see if this end cannot 
be achieved by beginning at the bottom. May I suggest the 
following steps: 

1. Let every Unitarian or Universalist minister take out 
dual fellowship. 

2. Let every Unitarian church apply for fellowship in the 
Universalist General Convention and every Universalist church 
apply for fellowship in the American Unitarian Association. 

8. Let all state or local conferences of the two denominations 

unite and function as one. 
' 4, Wherever, in any community, there are two liberal 
churches, one Unitarian and the other Universalist, all of whose 
energies are absorbed in the problem of self-support, let them 
combine for greater economy and increased effectiveness. 

5. Wherever, in any community, there are two strong lib- 
eral churches, covering the same territory to the neglect of out- 
lying districts, let them unite and use their surplus funds for 
the purpose of planting new liberal societies in these outlying 
districts. 

Perhaps, with these steps once taken, we shall then venture 
to perform the surgical operation which will do away with our 
separate headquarters and make possible one united liberal 
church. 

Augustus P. Reccord. 

Detroit, Mich. 


* * 


ANOTHER STATE HEARD FROM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Mendum’s comments, in the Reaction of Jan. 13, say 
that in his state, Massachusetts, the much enlarged alcoholic 
content of beer since repeal is ‘“‘not more than twelve per cent of 
alcohol by weight.” 

That should be enough momentum to satisfy the most ar- 
dent “whoopee” car driver, but as every state is now legislating 
its own booze business, the next state heard from will probably 
allow a 25 per cent “kick” for speeding up traffic. 

With all these conflicting laws among states, many of which 
will soon be subdivided by local option into counties, townships, 
cities and precincts, bootleggers will have easy going while ped- 
dling booze with the strongest kick to adjoining territories. 

When we had only our national boundary lines to protect 
against importation of booze, the expense was comparatively 
small to what it will be, for, in addition to our boundary lines we 
shall have innumerable internal lines to squabble over, between 
wet and dry territories, and the expense in money and bloodshed 
will be increased accordingly. 

Law enforcement will be much more difficult than in the old 
saloon days, because of rapid transit vehicles for smuggling booze. 
If an officer should be placed at every road crossing from wet to 
dry territory and seize and search every ground vehicle for booze, 
it would be carried over their heads by air traffic, making it next 
to impossible’to protect any dry territory against smuggling. 

Furthermore, it is an established fact that law evaders who 
openly defy state and municipal laws, fear to transgress the 


federal laws, where they seldom get favored by political pull, 
threats and bribery, as they often do in their local habitations. 
In fact, a state law has only a small fraction of the efficiency of a 
federal law. 

When I see public highways literally fenced with John 
Barleycorn’s bill-boards brazenly displaying pictures of families 
imbibing beverages of various brands, and also see the papers, 
especially the Sunday issues, emblazoned with booze advertise- 
ments and propaganda, it makes me shudder to think what a 
direful effect it will produce on the rising generation. 

The only way to counteract such a diabolical condition is 
uniform laws throughout the states, and keep on teaching tem- 
perance as has been done for thousands of years. 

A. E. Chalmers. 

Rockport, Texas. 


Eee 


A LETTER ON THE LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following letter has just been received from one of the 

most loyal and faithful laywomen of our Church. 
(CaprleEs 
To the Universalist General Convention, 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Dear Friends: 

Not being able to attend the General Convention at Worces- 
ter last October, I knew nothing of the plan launched at that 
meeting for a Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, members to pledge 
ten dollars annually, until I read of it in the Leader of January 13. 
I am most happy to join such a Fellowship and am enclosing my 
check for ten dollars. 

The plan seems to be a fine one and I hope it may be most 
successful. 


* * 


THE ‘‘MEANS TEST’’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Over two years ago it was finally decided by the Parliament 
of England that a great many citizens were obtaining relief— 
popularly called the ‘‘dole’”—who were not entitled to it. Ihave 
often heard a great deal about it when in that country. The 
situation had been a source of anxiety for years. It was decided 
to inaugurate a “‘means test,’’ namely, to have officials appointed 
who would ascertain throughout the kingdom the means of ap- 
plicants for the public funds. The unemployed, some genuine 
sufferers, and without doubt others, had a big parade and marched 
on the House of Parliament, in protest. The London police, 
ever efficient, quietly turned the mob aside, up one street and 
down another, and the House proceeded to action. The new law 
went into operation on the 25th of January, 1932. The first 
year’s investigation closed the 4th of February, 1988. The re- 
sults for the second year are not yet known. The first year’s re- 
port revealed that of 1,435,654 initial applications for relief, 
258,602 were refused, with the statement, ‘Their needs do not 
justify relief.’ From what I can learn there seems to be a great 
deal of unnecessary relief granted in this country, more in pro- 
portion to the population than in England. While every sufferer 
should be relieved, it would seem as if the net result of equivalent, 
laws in this country will not only save the thrifty middle-class 
taxpayers much unnecessary expenditure, but will assist in pre- 
serving the morale and self-respect of many of our people. 

William C. Allen. 

Denver, Col. 

* * 


APPRECIATES NOT BEING CUT OFF 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I am enclosing my subscription to the Leader as per en- 
closed statement. I enjoy the Leader and appreciate not being 
cut off just as soon as my subscription was up. 


Earl P. Matthews. 
Clinton, N.C. 
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Luther the Man 


Martin Luther: Oak of Saxony. 
Edwin P. Booth. 
$2.50.) 


Four hundred and fifty years have passed 
since the birth of Luther, and stil! there is 
room for greater appreciation and deeper 
understanding of this man who, in more 
than one way, influenced the life of the 
world as much as any who have lived 
since his day. He has been the subject of 
learned works, and of bitter and contro- 
versial writings; he has been the storm- 
center of theological tempests; he was 
the innovator whose words undermined 
ancient structures of belief and custom. 
But too few have been able to write of him 
dispassionately as a man, and thus to 
bring out the significance in his own life of 
the struggle through which he passed. 
Dr. Booth, a keen student and interpreter 
of biography, has succeeded in the book 
before us in reaching through the fog of 
controversy to the person of Martin Lu- 
ther, a master mind in an age of strong 
men, a visionary whose dreams came true, 
an iconoclast who had the courage to see 
the limits of freedom, a monk who knew 
human love. 

In this biography of Luther the narra- 
tive moves easily through the eventful 
epoch and from stage to stage of the re- 
former’s career. There is an adequate but 
not burdensome use of documents which 
throw light on the man, and of the most 
important sources on which all students of 
Luther must depend. There is a fine per- 
spective in the evaluation of an ardent 
soul whose work and the stage on which 
he worked offer too ready an excuse for 
superlatives and exaggerations. Dr. Booth 
does not spoil his effort by claiming too 
much for Luther. Neither the first of the 
moderns, nor the mind in which Christian 
thought found its consummation, neither 
free from all superstition nor yet emanci- 
pated from the authority of the written 
word, he was yet a free man and set the 
Western mind free, great in his understand- 
ing of the inner life of man and in the 
formulation of a faith adequate for grow- 
ing minds. That others should have crys- 
tallized his faith into a new authority bind- 
ing men’s souls is not his fault. 

“Ts it not enough to see him grow in 
normal strength into the beauty of the 
Church; to watch him win the heroic per- 
sonal faith of Christian experience; to be 
present while in lecture-hall, confessional 
and pulpit he feeds the sheep of his pasture; 
to see him battle for the honor of the faith 
and the purity of its practice through the 
long and bitter night; to know him stand- 
ing in quiet, stubborn peace, as martyrs 
of early days stood, before the rulers of 
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this temporal realm, affirming the suf- 
ficiency of his faith; to walk with him 
through the long years after the glamour 
and the shouting; to hear his cradle songs 
of Christian beauty; and then to see him 
die, heart unshaken—is not this enough for 
our humanity?” 

Ot course Dr. Booth’s interpretation of 
Luther will not at all points satisfy any- 
one who has already made up his mind on 
the issues about which controversy has 
raged. We may take as an example the 
subject of the Peasants’ Revolt. Luther 
was of peasant stock, understood and 
sympathized with the peasants, resisted 
the abuses of which the ruling classes were 
guilty, and spoke out freely to the nobles, 
but he was a conservative on the question 
of civil order and he feared the radical 
groups who were arousing the peasants to 
violence. Failing in his pleas for peace and 
too late to achieve arbitration, he stood for 
the Saxon princes rather than for the 
“broken, brutal, insane leadership’ of 
Munzer and other inflammatory leaders 
who were exploiting the peasant discon- 
tent. In the defeat of the revolt, Luther 
won the thanks of neither side. Conserva- 
tives blamed him for the revolt, peasants 
felt he had deserted their cause. And in 
the end the cause of reform was divided by 
the conflict of sympathies. Dr. Booth ac- 
cepts the judgment of Rowntree that the 
blame should not rest on Erasmus, or on 
Luther, or on the misguided peasantry, 
but “on the higher powers whose place it 
was to have averted revolution by timely 
reforms.” This is a judgment which will 
not satisfy those who have already been 
convinced that Luther was responsible for 
the bloody suppression of the revolution. 

Dr. Booth brings to the front the happy 
domestic life of Martin Luther after his 
marriage with Katharine von Bora. The 
wedding, of course, scandalized Europe. 
As Erasmus said, the Reformation “started 
out like a tragedy but ended, as all come- 
dies do, in a wedding.” Katharine had 
been a nun, Luther a monk, and such a 
wedding is blasphemous in Roman eyes. 
But ‘‘Luther married with a clear and open 
consciousness of what would follow.” Yet 
he was not prepared ‘for the strange and 
quiet happiness that slowly came into his 
life, as his new home now fell into a normal 
routine. Katharine von Bora brought to 
him a strong and willing service, a loyal 
and sympathetic heart, a keen, delightful 
sense of humor.” But she “never sur- 
rendered her independent will,’ and Lu- 
ther told some of his friends that he had 
only changed one authority for another 
when he married. Luther was happy 
with children, and knew the bitterness of 
sorrow when two little girls were taken 
from him by death. 

Dr. Booth, who is a professor of church 
history at Boston University and has be- 


[ss 


hind him intensive study in European 
centers of learning, writes for the general 
reader rather than for the research worker. 
He is able to draw a clear outline of the 
figure whose name is writ largeon all EKuro- 
pean history for four hundred years, and to 
set him on a significant stage of stirring 
social history. And he writes in such a way 
that many who read his book on Luther will 
go to the definitive work of Preserved Smith 
or to the Table Talk of Martin Luther, 
eager to learn more of the man and of the 
period. 
Jel oV op Jes 


* * 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. POTTERTON 


If I could only sow the world with men 
possessed with the ideas and ideals of a 
man whose name will always be remem- 
bered as a living, immortal symbol of 
glorified manhood, that would I gladly do. 

A man of men. He stood above the 
average, yet was there ever a man of more 
simplicity, loyalty and devotion to his fel- 
low men? Was there ever a more regular 
fellow? 

Such was he. There was man seed in 
his life, inspiration in his words and love 
for all mankind in his deeds. 

He lived his life. A glorious divine life 
founded upon the Rock of Ages and reach- 
ing to sublime heights of manhood and 
brotherhood. God gave him ample time 
to complete it. Whatever years would 
have been added would only have brought 
him nearer and dearer to the hearts of his 
friends. 

In his spotless character was the real 
man. 

He began early in life to set his path 
against the crowd, for no man ever rises 
to leadership who follows it. Like every 
leader of men, his kindly good will and 
gracious humor won him countless friends. 

And who will ever forget his wonderful, 
uplifting and inspiring sermons? Why, 
right now, can’t you hear his sonorous 
voice ringing out his favorite quotation— 
“The best is yet to be?” And who didn’t 
leave his church feeling spiritually re- 
freshed—a better man or woman? 

Though gradually climbing the ladder 
of years, the spirit of youth was ever with 
him. 

Will I ever forget him? How could I? 

His life was attuned to the music of the 
Master himself. He climbed the high and 
rough ways to the summit of the mountain 
of character. There he stood at the top. 

Though he is gone, he will always be re- 
membered as an immortal symbol of in- 
spiration, good will and Brotherhood. 

And so in these few words have I tried 
to pay a final tribute to my dear and es- 
teemed friend—Dr. Thomas Edward Pot- 
terton.—Theodore A. Lehman, organist of 
the church. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


LOYALTY SUNDAY 


On Feb. 11 many of our churches, at the 
request of the General Convention, will 
observe Loyalty Sunday. In our church 
schools it is the day on which the American 
Friendship offering is to be received. The 
two are very definitely related, as has al- 
ready been pointed out in the suggestive 
service for the day, sent to all superin- 
tendents. We are helping our boys and 
girls to become loyal to their local church 
and to their denomination as they share 
in supporting some of its worthy enter- 
prises. The offering is important, for it is 
greatly needed this year, but the cultivat- 
ing of right attitudes toward others, the 
arousing of a desire to give, is even more 
important in the religious education of 


growing persons. 
* * 


THE G. S. S. A. HELPS THE C. C. C. 


A rather unique service is being rendered 
by our Stereopticon Department these 
days. Several of our sets of slides, planned 
with the church school worship service in 
mind, are being used in the Citizens’ Con- 
servation Camps and among other similar 
groups in this part of New England. When 
Rev. Osmond M. MacDonald, chaplain, 
came in to return the sets he had borrowed 
and to take out more, he reported having 
shown them to eighteen groups of young 
men numbering something over 2,000. 


* * 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
CONVENTION 


The International Council of Religious 
Education will hold its nineteenth quad- 
rennial convention in Chicago Feb. 14 and 
15. It will be one in a long and honorable 
line of such conventions held during the 
past hundred years. The following is 
taken from the general announcement of 
the convention sessions: 

At such a time as this it behooves all 
who are interested in the cause of Christian 
education to pause and ask some searching 
questions regarding the present status of 
our work, both in the denominational and 
interdenominational fields. 

At what crucial points have we failed 
in our sacred task? 

What significant successes have we 
achieved? 

What new forces in our modern world 
make it wise to take stock afresh? 

What contribution to the abundant life, 
of which Jesus spoke, is Christian educa- 
tion making today in the lives of individ- 
uals? 

What are those imperishable gifts from 
the past that demand a fresh and dynamic 
interpretation in our day? 

What answer does Christian education 
have for the sore needs of a distressed 
world? 


* * 
as SAID ABRAHAM LINCOLN z 
* * 
* “Tam not bound to win, but I am * 
* bound to be true. I am not * 
* bound to succeed, but I am * 
* bound to live up to what light I * 
* have. I must stand with anybody * 
* that stands right; stand with him * 
* while he is right, and part with * 
* him when he goes wrong.” a 
* * 


In what ways must those responsible for 
this movement change its direction, re- 
think its program, and re-make its plans 
for the years ahead? 

The program is planned to make an 
honest evaluation of what has been ac- 
complished; to take stock of our resources; 
to gain a clear vision of the unfinished task; 
and to discover what changes are needed 
to make Christian education more effec- 


tive. 
kak 


A HELPFUL LEAFLET 


Walter H. Baker Company, publishers 
of plays, has its headquarters in Boston. 
Formerly located at 41 Winter St., the 
offices are now at 178 Tremont St. In 
addition to pageants, plays and all sorts of 
suggestions for entertainments, one finds 
there much helpful material on the pro- 
ducing of a play. Often this comes in 
leaflet form and is free. 

From Baker’s we have secured a goodly 
supply of a 16-page booklet, ‘““How to 
Produce a Religious Drama: A Primer.” 
This was prepared by Fred Eastman, pro- 
fessor of Religious Literature and Drama 
at Chicago Theological Seminary. If you 
are interested write to us and we will mail 


one to you. 
eink 


WHO IS YOUR SUPERINTENDENT? 


Apparently a number of our schools 
hold annual meetings in January, for dur- 
ing the past three weeks we have had word 
from a dozen or more of the appointment 
of new officers. We appreciate having this 
information at once, that our mailing list 
may be kept up to date. Also we feel that 
it is important to write to each new su- 
perintendent to let him know something 
of the service this Association ean render 
his school and to send him a package of 
printed material which will help him to 
understand what the church school is 
trying to do today. This we always do as 
soon as a new name and address is sent in. 
When it isn’t sent we can’t very well do it. 
Worship services, programs, ete., continue 
to go to the former superintendent who, 
having no use for them himself, often 


throws them in the waste-basket. Mean- 
while the new superintendent continues to 
wish he knew of someone to whom he 
might turn for help. This is not an imag- 
inary case. It happens again and again. 
For the good of your school it is essential 
that we keep in touch with your leadership. 
But first you must let us know who your 


leaders are. 
* * 


A BOOK FOR THE LOAN LIBRARY 


Young People and Their Leaders. By 
Harry Thomas Stock. Pilgrim Press. 
Price 75 cents. 


“Young People and Their Leaders” is a 
valuable addition to the Leadership Train- 
ing texts. It will furnish splendid material 
for group discussion or for the personal 
study of the individual worker. 

The keynote of the book is the following 
paragraph: ‘We cannot ‘make’ Christians 
by the mere reading of Bible verses, by 
lecturing, by exhortation. We must engage 
cooperatively in a series of useful activities 
by which the principles of Jesus are trans- 
lated into social living and not merely into 
fleeting ideas. The class session will often 
bea point of departure; it will frequently be 
a time for evaluation and report. It is 
never a major end in itself.” The author’s 
insistence is that the adult, as well as the 
young people he seeks to lead, is a growing 
person. Unless he is actually growing, he 
is not fit for his task. 

The plan of the book is to state for each 
chapter a definite aim and then suggest two 
or three assignments to be covered before 
the discussion, which tend to prepare the 
student for the themes presented. The 
individual student will be greatly stimu- 
lated by working out these assignments in 
connection with his study. 

A.G. E. 


This book has recently been added to our 
Loan Library. You may borrow it for 


the asking. 
* * 


EXPANDED SESSION 


More than 85 per cent of all the pupils 
enrolled in the Primary and Junior De- 
partments remain for the second hour each 
Sunday morning. This second hour offers 
unusual opportunities. It makes it pos- 
sible for parents to attend church without 
first having to take children home. It al- 
lows the teachers to give the pupils expert 
instruction in Bible, Religious Art, Mis- 
sions, Hymnody, Dramatics, and Hand- 
work. A parent said: ‘““My boy would not 
think of missing the second hour of the Ex- 
panded Session.’’ Neither would your 
boy should he find its interest and worth- 
whileness by actually staying for a few 
Sundays. (From the weekly calendar of 
the United Church, Congregational, of 
Bridgeport, Conn.) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTMAS STOCKING FUND 


The chairman of the Christmas Stocking 
Fund Committee of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee extends thanks to 
all who helped make it the success it has 
again proved to be. Individual replies for 
each stocking returned seemed to be pro- 
hibitive, but this word of thanks from your 
chairman, who has a personal acquaint- 
ance with many of you individually and 
as mission circles, comes from an appre- 
ciative heart. To date the fund stands at 
$316.00, with many stockings yet to be 
returned. 


* * 


“NEW MELODIES’’ 


On Jan. 16, the Mission Circle of Wash- 
ington, D. C., gave a performance of 
“New Melodies,’ the dramatization in 
three scenes adapted from ‘‘Eastern 
Women Today and Tomorrow.”’ 

The cast was as follows: 

Jaybu-nissa, the grandmother, Mrs. 
John van Schaick, Jr. Aminabai, the 
mother, Mrs. George Hollman. Kusum- 
mali (Molly), the daughter, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Wiley. Miss Dehn, American missionary, 
Miss Hortense Keables. Theseven girl grad- 
uates at Springsley College, U. S. A., were 
Mrs. Wiley, Miss Eleanor Bonner, Mrs. 
Hicks, Mrs. Gulick, Mrs. Mahoney, Mrs. 
Donna Bonner (Chinese), and Mrs. Pack 
(Japanese). Mrs. C. M. Beaty was stage 
manager. 

Before the play began Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins read the “Prayer to Allah” and 
between the scenes Dr. Ruby Painter 
played appropriate music on the piano-- 
“The Song of India,” ‘In a Monastery 
Garden,” ‘‘Follow the Gleam,” ‘‘In Christ 
There Is No East or West.” 

Scene 1 was the most colortul. It shows 
the zenana of a Moslem home in Islampur, 
India. The grandmother represents the 
old regime, the woman living in purdah 
all her life and completely under the con- 
trol of first her father, next her husband, 
and when a widow obeying her son. The 
mother stands for the woman still in pur- 
dah but longing for greater freedom, and 
the daughter is the product of the new day 
resolved to attain complete emancipation 
and then devote herself to helping her own 
people in India. Miss Dehn, the Ameri- 
can missionary, is the inspiration to this 
fuller life. 

Scene II is laid in America at Springs- 
ley College on commencement day four 
years later. The graduates are talking 
over their plans for the future. Some 
are to teach, to go into welfare work, 
and even enter the movies. But the three 
girls from the Orient are to return and 
work for the advancement of their own 
people in India, China and Japan. 

In the last scene we are again in India, 
where Kusum-mali, or ‘Molly,’ is back 


working in a mission school. When two of 
her American college mates come to India 
they appear in her office, and then follows 
a conversation upon their various careers. 
One good point is made by the Indian 
girl, the difficulty in teaching the ideals of 
Christianity to the people of India when 
most American moving pictures present 
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constantly to their view all that is base, 
lawless and impure. ‘‘Movies today, not 
missionaries, largely determine social ideas 
in the East.” 

An audience of fifty persons enjoyed the 
presentation of ““New Melodies,” and great 
credit is due Mrs. Beaty for her untiring 
efforts in putting on the play. Her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Wiley, in the role of Kusum-mali 
and Molly, took the leading part extremely 
well. 

He IRAs 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LOCAL UNIONS 

One criticism which is often, and I be- 
lieve justly, directed against young peo- 
ple’s societies in general is that they lack 
a consecutive, developed, and complete 
program. A certain value obtains, as 
most people will agree, from a caretul dis- 
cussion of a large variety of questions; yet 
there are those who believe that if each 
local union would consider fewer questions 
and consider them more thoroughly it 
would be of greater benefit to the young 
people concerned. 

In the consideration of different problems 
week after week we are apt to skim over 
the surface of problems; to speak glibly 
of causes and effects (for the most part 
quoted from one source or another, seldom 
decided for ourselves); and to neglect the 
fundamental facts that would make a 
consideration of the problem of real value. 
If the local union would, on the other 
hand, take a particular subject for a period 
of not less than six weeks or two months 
(preferably for a longer time), the members 
would have a chance to get more thorough- 
ly acquainted with the varied aspects of 
the question. 

The argument most often presented by 
local unions against this idea is ““We do 
not have books enough in our town,” or, 
worse, ‘‘We do not have time to work out 
meetings of that sort.’’ In answer to the 
first, one might point out that often one 
good book can be procured, at not too great 
a cost, that will be adequate for a simple 
consideration, and which, incidentally, 
could be presented when the union is 
through with it to the town high school, 
or library. 

In answer to the second objection 
one can only say that the local union 
members who do not have time to pre- 
pare material for Sunday night meet- 
ings might better stay away from them al- 
together, for the meetings will be of no 
value. 

If a union has been considering the pos- 
sibility of devoting a series of Sundays to 
some question an excellent time for trying 
the experiment is during the Sundays of 
Lent. 

Let each union say, ‘This year dur- 
ing Lent we shall study various aspects 


of some definite question and see what 
knowledge we can gain.”’ With the hope 
that a few unions might be willing to con- 
sider trying this several books are listed 
here, any one of which would make an in- 
teresting series of meetings. Some are 
new, some are old, and all are of real 
value. 

Try having a series of meetings. Buy 
the book which sounds most interesting if 
it is not available. See if your union will 
not agree that a series of meetings that 
make a definite program is not of more 
value than a hit-or-miss program of 
topics. 

An old standby is Jane Addams’ “‘Spirit 
of Youth and the City Streets.” If your 
union has not read it a consideration of 
the chapters will be an excellent back- 
ground for more serious study later in the 
year. 

William H. Burnham has written a text 
book on Mental Hygiene called “The Nor- 
ma! Mind.” With the help of your minis- 
ter or director of religious education a most 
valuable course of discussions can be 
worked out from this book. It is well 
written, academically acceptable, and can 
be most valuable; at the same time it is 
simple and direct. 

One must of course mention M. Ilin’s 
“New Russia’s Primer,” for those who are 
interested in the study of that coun- 
try. 

“How the Great Religions Began,” by 
Joseph Gaer, written for high school stu- 
dents, interesting, full of material and 
suggestions, is excellent for those who 
would like to consider the history of re- 
ligion. 

Padraic Colum’s ““Orpheus’”’ is a treasure 
house for those who would like to get a 
brief acquaintance with the mythology of 
many nations and thus to understand some 
of the early crystallizations of man’s 
thinking. 

For the more advanced groups there is a 
little book by Oswald Spengler, simpler 
and easier to understand than his famous 
“Decline of the West,” called ‘““Man and 
Technics,’ which should provoke stimulat- 
ing discussions, and arouse a desire for 
more information on a number of prob- 
lems. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Gordon Kent, former Unitarian, 
now pastor of a Humanist Society, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for mayor of Sioux 
City, Iowa, standing on ‘‘a municipal 
ownership of utilities platform.” 

Dr. George E. Leighton and Dr. Wm. 
Wallace Rose are on the list of speakers of 
the Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
at Tremont Temple during Lent, Dr. 
Leighton at 12.15 March 20, and Dr. Rose 
at 12.55 in the three hour service of Good 
Friday. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose was present at the 
annual treeting of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newark, on Monday, Jan. 15. 
This was the first time he has been able 
to attend since he was elected pastor emeri- 
tus. He was warmly received and made 
the people happy by presenting to the 
parish his entire salary for 1934. 

Mrs. Helen Clemence Griffiths of Hono- 
lulu has contributed $1,000 to the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester, Mass., 
as a memorial to her mother, Mrs. Martha 
J. Clemence. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe was prevented 
from taking his service Feb. 4 on account of 
a lame foot. Rev. Francis W. Gibbs took 
the services at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion. 

Rev. Clarence J. Cowing of Gloucester, 
Mass., will not be able to return to his pul- 
pit Feb. 11 as expected, and Mr. Gibbs 
will take his place. 


Rev. Charles A. Haney supplied the 
pulpit of the Gloucester, Mass., church, 
Feb. 4, 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—Rey. William A. Haney, 
pastor. The choir started the first day of 
church this year by singing at the local jail. 
They have continued a busy program 
throughout the year, singing for the local 
Young People’s Council when our Y. P. 
C. U. entertained the young people of the 
city at the council’s annual church service. 
The church was full. The choir likewise 
sang at the installation service of Rev. 
Frank 8. Gredler of the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist church in New London. The 
Y. P. C. U. has participated in several 
missionary meetings and conducted one as 
the guests of the New London church. 
They presented the annual Christmas 
pageant in the church. The Ladies’ Aid 
has been meeting regularly, having sup- 
pers and planning for future work. The 
Sunday school has its regular monthly 
social every month. The Men’s Club 
has been meeting every month for a supper 
and social evening. Every organization 
helps every other organization, and we 
all work together and make our affairs 
successful. 


and Interests 


Massachusetts 

Roxbury.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. The church has had a series of 
enjoyable social evenings this winter. The 
one in the early part of December was 
turned into a surprise birthday party for the 
clerk, who was given a big cake, flowers, 
and many greeting cards. At Christmas 
the Sunday school had a party, at which 
the children gave the little play ‘Finding 
Christmas.”’ The choir held its customary 
party, also. The annual parish meeting 
was held Jan. 18, and all societies reported 
good work well done. Officers elected 
were: Clerk, Grace J. Stiles; treasurer, 
Francis M. Ryder; three standing com- 
mittee members, Donald J. Ferguson, 
Jessie E. Small, Philip A. Marsh. Several 
social events are planned, among them a 
Tramps’ Convention for Feb. 16, and on 
March 14 we shall celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the coming of our organist, 
R. Franz Reissmann, who has never 
missed a morning service, a record which 
we believe cannot be beaten. The Buena 
Vista Men’s Club met Jan. 31 to elect of- 
ficers and plan their program. Ransom 
W. Stiles is the new president and Harold 
Pope is the secretary. 

East Boston——Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. During the summer the church 
building received two coats of paint and 
flowers were planted about the pine trees 
in front. The kindergarten room has been 
attractively furnished by its teacher, Miss 
Beulah 8. Cone. Two groups, ot twenty- 
six and fourteen parishioners, were enter- 
tained at the home of the pastor and his 
wife in Lempster, N. H. In October a 
successful supper was served by the 
Friendly Folks, who, later in the season, 
sponsored a concert. The names of five 
babies, recently christened, have been 
added to the Cradle Roll. The Christmas 
party enjoyed by the church school was 
preceded by one prepared by the Friendly 
Folks for the older people of the parish. 
At Thanksgiving and Christmas six families 
were made happy with baskets. This 
church, organized March 18, 1838, has 
been celebrating its ninety-fifth anniver- 
sary. At the morning service, Jan. 21, 
addresses were delivered by the pastor, by 
Rev. Wm. F. Dusseault, a former minister, 
and by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor 
of the Christian Leader. Harold Pendleton 
and Earle W. Dolphin, soloists, with the 
vested choir, contributed appropriate 
musical selections. Many former members 
now living at a distance were present. 
Another reunion took place on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 24, when the birthday supper 
brought a large attendance, there being 
165 present. The pastor, as toastmaster, 
presented as speakers Dr. Warren, dean of 
East Boston Protestant clergymen, Rev. 
Wm. FF. Dusseault, and Rev. Samuel L. 


Elberfeld, once his college classmate, and 
now pastor of the East Boston Unitarian 
Society. Readings were given by Deacon 
Barr of the local Baptist church, and music 
was furnished by Mrs. Carlton W. Crocker 
and Earle W. Dolphin. Letters were read 
from Rev. George Thorburn, whose first 
pastorate was All Souls Church, and from 
Miss Helen E. Rice, now of West Spring- 
field, the dearly beloved saint of the 
church. Later, in the auditorium, the 
church history was read by Mrs. Fred L. 
Pigeon, representing several generations 
of that name prominent in this church. 
The history was written by Mrs. Herbert 
L. Cooke of West Bridgewater, a descend- 


ant of one of the founders of this society. 


There was incidental music by the or- 
ganist and solos by Messrs. Dolphin and 
Pendleton. It was illustrated by these 
tableaux: 1. The Organization. 2. The 
first minister, Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, and his 
wife, Eunice. 38. The Female Universalist 
Samaritan Society, which later changed its 


name to the Ladies’ Aid Society. 4. The 
Sabbath school. 5. The Junior Sewing 
Circle. 6. The Corps Vivant. 7. Present 


attendants of the third and fourth genera- 
tions. 8. Troop 1, Boy Scouts (in their 
twenty-first year) and the Sea Scouts, 
with their director, J. Alden Watson. 
Among the guests present was Miss Vibert, 
the daughter of a minister of this church 
in the long ago. She brought photographs 
of her father at the time of his pastorate 
here and one taken toward the close of his 
life. Old time costumes were worn by 
many. 

Haverhill Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
acting pastor. The Women’s Circle now 
has eighty-two members. The Mission 
Department of the Circle met on Thursday, 
Jan. 25, at the residence of Mrs. John S. 
King. Thirty-three were present. The 
speakers discussed “‘The Christian Mission 
in America,” by Hugh Kerr. Mrs. Fred 
MacGregor, Sr., was the leader. Mrs. C. 
Fred Westcott conducted the devotional 
service. Mrs. Harriet Woodman stated 
the answer to ‘What is wrong with the 
world today?” under six heads: Moral 
confusion, lawlessness, secularism, social 
mechanism, narrow nationalism and crime. 
Mrs. Charles F. Reed showed how Chris- 
tianity could remedy these wrongs if put 
into every-day practice. Mrs. A. A. Miner 
spoke on ‘‘Are our homes truly Christian?”’ 
Dr. Rose was asked to conclude the dis- 
cussion, and paid a high tribute to the 
members of the Mission Department. 
The Dramatic Club of the church put on 
‘Ace High,” a three-act play, for the bene- 
fit of the Young Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Women’s Circle. It was so successtul that 
it was repeated, and will be given again. 
The Boy Scouts of greater Haverhill, some 
four hundred in number, will attend our 
church on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 11. 
Dr. Rose will give them an illustrated talk 


———— 
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on “The New England Boy Who Made 
America.” 
New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—-Rey. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. Reports at the annual meetings of 
the church and auxiliaries showed no out- 
standing debts and balances in the treas- 
uries. During the year $350 has been spent 
in repairs. The Woman’s League made 
over $400 at their annual fair and averaged 
about $30 monthly from their food sales 
and suppers. A new organization of the 
younger women formed a year ago with 
eleven members and a penny collection, 
has turned into the church and Woman’s 
League treasuries the sum of $75, has al- 
most doubled its membership, and starts 
the new year with ambitious plans for the 
future, among which is a “pop concert’’ 
for February, the proceeds to be used to 
better equip our church school. At Christ- 
mas this organization served the annual 
supper for the children, following which 
oranges, candy and corn balls were dis- 
tributed by Santa Claus to nearly a hun- 
dred boys and girls. The bringing by the 
children of ‘White Gifts” in the form of 
used toys and warm clothing has become an 
annual feature of our Christmas observ- 
ance, and with the assistance of the dis- 
trict nurse many homes were made more 
cheerful at Christmas. The Sunshine 
Committee, organized several years ago to 
do Home Mission work, remembered dur- 
ing 19838 eighty-three “sick and shut-ins” 
with plants, flowers, fruit or cards. Birth- 
day offerings from the children and a few 
parents support this work. The pastor, 
about to complete his fifth year in the 
pastorate, received a letter of thanks after 
the annual church meeting, ‘‘to express 
the appreciation of the members for his 
work of the past year.” 

Nashua.—Rev. A. A. Blair, pastor. 
The annual meeting was held recently 
with a good attendance. It was preceded 
by a supper served by the Ladies’ Howard 
Circle. All reports were encouraging and 
the treasurer’s report showed all bills paid 
and over $150 in the treasury. This old 
historic society has never yet gone into 
the red, and through all these difficult 
times it has succeeded in keeping its bills 
paid promptly. The outstanding event of 
the fall was the “Streets of Tokyo,” pre- 
sented by the Howard Circle, which was a 
social and financial success. The Men’s 
Club is meeting monthly with speakers. 
The Sunday school is one of the best in 
the city. The Y. P. C. U. meets on Sun- 


day nights and is now planning Young 


People’s Sunday and a series of Lenten 
meetings in charge of the pastor. There 
is a spirit of harmony among the people 
and the minister was given a unanimous 
call to remain another year. 

* * 


DWIGHT BRADLEY AS LECTURER 


Dr. Dwight Bradley, minister of the 
First Church in Newton, Congregational, 
in Newton Center, Mass., will give the 


Andover Southworth Lecture in the chapel 
of the Andover Newton Theological School, 
Newton Center, Tuesday, Feb. 13, at ten 
a.m. His subject is ““Washington Glad- 
den: Prophetic Apostle.’”’ The public is 
cordially invited. Principal L. P. Jacks, 
Prof. Rufus Jones and Dr. Richard Rob- 
erts have lectured on this foundation. 
It is significant that the Southworth Lec- 
turer in 1910 was Dr. Dan Freeman Brad- 
ley, father of Dr. Dwight Bradley. 

Dr. Dwight Bradley is an associate pro- 
fessor in the Andover Newton Theological 
School, giving a course on “The Church in 
the Social Order.’”’ He is a well-known 
writer and preacher, and has just been 
honored by being chosen president of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches . 

* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, III. 

Rev. Arthur A. Blair is minister of the 
Universalist church in Nashua, N. H. 

W. A. Harper, an outstanding Southern 
liberal, holds the chair of religious educa- 
tion in the School of Religion, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Harold B. Allen has done journalistic 
work in Seattle and New York City. He 
is now engaged in educational work in 
Negro schools in the South. 

Waldo Frank is a well-known author 
and lecturer, and a contributing editor of 
the New Republic and Menorah Journal. 

Rev. Norman D. Fletcher is minister of 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. 

* * 
THE MISSION BROTHERHOOD IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 
(Continued from page 162) 
Tuesday morning, at the Y. M. C. A. 
Tuesday night, at the Benevue School on 
Thursday, the Rotary Club Friday night, 
and the Episcopal parish house Monday 
afternoon. Dr. McCollester’s Mission at 
Chapel Hill was well attended. Here are 
some extracts from Carl Olson’s report of 
the Mission at Asheville: 

“There were 348 pamphlets distributed, 
with some addresses taken for exhausted 
supplies. . . . Considerable enthusiasm; 
established contact for correspondence with 
a young man who is considering entering 
the liberal ministry (student at Biltmore 
College); two young ladies directed to 
Louisville Unitarian church; established 
contacts for future work in city; good pub- 
licity, although sympathetic managing 
editor of local papers was out of town 
during entire week.” 

Elmer Colcord had some unique ex- 
periences at Wilmington. In company 
with a local minister he sought to visit 
Old Fort Fisher. On their way they made 
some very direct contacts with a group 
of bootleggers. But when the other min- 
ister recognized in the group one of his 
own church members, everything was all 
right. But there are other things even 
more interesting. Some eight or ten years 


ago about twenty-five families of Dutch 
folks settled in and around Wilmington. 
As Hollanders are apt to do, they have 
been engaged in raising flowers and bulbs. 
Some of them are quite well todo. In Hol- 
land they all belonged to the Dutch Lib- 
eral Church. When they came to Wil- 
mington they tried one or two orthodox 
churches, but soon found, according to their 
own statement, they “were in the wrong 
pew.” Some of these families attended 
Mr. Colcord’s Mission. They invited him 
out to visit them and talked very seriously 
with him about the organization of a 
liberal church at Wilmington. They 
even went so far as to urge him to organize 
the church before he went away. This he 
did not do, saying he would report the 
matter to those in charge of North Caro- 
lina work, with recommendation that steps 
be immediately taken to organize a church. 

Here is the tragedy of our mission work. 
Last year there were spent on missions in 
North Carolina over two thousand dollars. 
Churches gave their ministers for two 
weeks. Brethren sacrificed their time, 
the Missions were successful and then— 
dropped. We had no adequate method 
of following up the advantage gained. 
This year the same thing has occurred. 
It is even more tragic. Is there not some 
way in which these opportunities can be 
followed up? There are three places in 
North Carolina to which we should give 
constant attention: Asheville, Chapel Hill 
(the site of the State University), and 
Wilmington. 

On Saturday a group of the Missioners 
drove to Shelter Neck and looked over the 
prospect there, cooking their own dinner 
over an open fire in the dining-room of Dix 
House. 

So the Missioners of 7384 have come and 
gone. What is the next thing to do?—Tar 
Heel Universalist. 


FUNERAL OF EDWIN ELI SMITH 


Funeral services for Edwin E. Smith, 
publisher of the Morning Record, Meriden, 
Conn., and vice-president and treasurer of 
the Republican Publishing Company, were 
held at the Bradley Home, Meriden, Satur- 
day, Jan. 27. Rev. Delmar E. Trout, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, of- 
ficiated. Burial was in Walnut Grove 
Cemetery. 

The Connecticut State Convention, of 
which Mr. Smith had been a trustee for 
fourteen years, was represented by Dr. 
Theodore A. Fischer, president, and Her- 
bert E. Belden, treasurer. The Connecti- 
cut Circuit of the Associated Press was 
represented by a delegation of publishers 
from various sections of the state. 

Important figures in the business, po- 
litical and social life of the state acted as 
honorary pallbearers. The attendance 
was large. Mr. Smith was one of the 
most active and loyal Universalists in his 
local parish and in the wider work of the 
denomination. 
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Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 5 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycies. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

ee 
ALABAMA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


License for one year granted to J. Mitchell Pilcher 
of Carrollon, Ala. 
H.T. Crumpton, Secretary. 
ene 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on transfer from General Convention, 
Clifford R. Stetson. Transfer to Massachusetts 
issued to Donald M. Lester. Lay preacher’s li- 
censes renewed to George M. Twitchell and James 
E. Philoon of Auburn. New York license of G. 
Douglass Frazier approved. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
ee 


Wanted to secure assistant pastoral or church 
musie work within commuting distance of Boston. 
Hight years’ experience variously as organist, choir- 
master, baritone soloist. Pastoral experience in city 
and rural settlement and relief work, casework, chil- 
dren’s work. Address: 

Paul G. Smith, Tufts College, Mass. 
eae 
CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a meeting held in Pasadena, Jan. 28, 1934, the 
commttee authorized the ordination of Kenneth R. 
Hutchinson to the ministry of the Universalist Church. 

Ray D. Cranmer, Secretary. 
BOS 
LENTEN SERVICES 


Lenten services, 12.15 to 12.55, Feb. 14 to March 30, 
at Tremont Temple, Lorimer Hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches. 

Feb. 14. Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay, Baptist Church, 
Brookline. 

Feb. 15. Rev. Robert Watson, Secretary Lord’s Day 
League of New England. 

Feb. 16. Rev. James Whitcomb Brougher, Tremont 
Temple. 

Feb. 19. Rev. Boynton Merrill, Second Church (Con- 
gregational), W. Newton. 

Feb. 20. Rey. Phillips E. Osgood, Emmanuel Church 
(Episcopal), Boston. 

Feb. 21. Bishop Charles Wesley Burns, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New England Area. 

Feb. 22. Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, Old South 
Church (Congregational), Boston. 

Feb. 23. Rev. A. Z. Conrad, Park Street Church 
(Congregational), Boston. 

Feb. 26. Rev. Ewart Edmund Turner, American 
Church, Berlin, Germany. 

Feb. 27. Rey. Charles N. Arbuckle, First Baptist 
Church, Newton. 

Feb. 28. Rey. Charles E. Park, First Church (Uni- 
tarian), Boston. 

March 1. Rev. Rex S. Clements, Church of the 
Covenant, Boston. 

March 2. Rev. Nathan Wood, President Gordon 
College. 

March 5. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Community 
Church, New York. 

March 6, Rev. Henry K. Bartow, Christ Church 
(Episcopal), Quincy. 
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March 7 . Rev. Everett C.'Herrick, Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary. 

March 8. Colonel Joseph Atkinson, Salvation Army. 

March 9. Rey. Antony Regamey, Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Boston. 

March 12. Rev. Andrew Richards, Second Ch u 
(Congregational), Dorchester. — 

March 13. Rev. L. W. C. Emig, Newtonville Metho- 
dist Church. 

March 14. Very Rev. Philemon F. Sturges, St. Pau ’s 
Cathedral, Boston. 

March 15. Rev. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, Trinity 
Church (Episcopal), Boston. 


March 16. Rev. William S. Mitchell, Center Met hc- 


dist Church, Malden. 


March 19. Rev. S. S. Drury, Head Master St. Pau 1’s 


School, Concord, N. H. 
March 20. Rev. George E. Leighton, First Univer- 
salist Church, Somerville. 


March 21. Rt. Rey. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop 0 " tke 


Diocese of Massachusetts. 

March 22. Rev. William L. Stidger, Church of All 
Nations (Methodist), Boston. 

March 23. Rev. Lynn J. Radcliffe, College Avenue 
Methodist Church, Somerville. 

March 26. Rev. W. Quay .Rosselle, First Baptist 
Church, Malden. 3 

March 27. Dean Vaughan Dabney, Andover-New- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

March 28. Rev. Dwight Bradley, First Church (Con- 
gregational), Newton. 

March 29. Rev. L. O. Hartman, Editor and Mana- 
ger Zion’s Herald. 

March 30. Good Friday (12 to 3 p. m.). 12, Rev. 
James Whitcomb Brougher, Tremont Temple. 12.30, 
Rev. Clarence W. Dunham, Pilgrim Church (Congre- 
gational), Dorchester. 12.55, Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, First Universalist Church, Lynn. 1.20, Rev. 
Sven G. Youngert, Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Chureh, Waltham. 1.45, Rev. William R. Leslie, St. 
Mark’s Methodist Church, Brookline. 2.10, Rev. F. 
King Singiser, First Baptist Church, Watertown. 
2.35, Rev. Raymond Calkins, First Church (Congre- 
gational), Cambridge. 


Obituary 


Bernard Brown 


Bernard Brown, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur M. Brown of Saugus, Mass., attended the 
local public schools and graduated from the Essex 
County Agricultural School in Danvers, class of 
1931. From graduation until his death he was em- 
ployed as a gardener and nurseryman in the suburbs 
of Portland, Maine, and was progressing splendidly 
in his chosen work. He had just come home for a 
month’s vacation when he was instantly killed while 
harvesting ice for former employers. 

His young friends remember him as a boy who 
played fair and who loved the out of doors. His 
family and his older friends remember how they re- 
joiced to watch him developing into a fine young 
man, honest and sincere and appreciative of the 
things that make life worth living. 

The funeral was held at his home Jan. 24, Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons, Superintendent of Universalist Churches 
in Massachusetts, officiating. Dr. Coons brought an 
understanding message of comfort and hope to the 
family and friends who had been so deeply shocked 
by the lad’s untimely death. He is survived by his 
parents and by his maternal grandmother. The 
father, Mr. Arthur M. Brown, has been a trustee of 
the Saugus Universalist church. 


Miss Elizabeth Price 


Miss Elizabeth Price, who died early.in January, 
was a faithful and untiring worker in the Univer- 
salist church of Saugus, Mass., for many years, 
serving as registrar of the society and as a teacher in 
the church school. She will be long remembered for 
her sympathy, her gentleness and her good cheer. 
She is survived by her mother and two brothers. 

Her funeral was held at her home on Jan. 7, Rev. 
Thomas M. Mark of Marblehead officiating. Mr. 
Mark, a former resident of Saugus and a family 
friend, spoke of her life and character with a fine 
simplicity of understanding. 


| Local and Suburban 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Offering Envelope for Easter 


S S f 
sstorisen irom the 


An unusually beautiful design of lilies 
and the cross printed in colors. Envelopes 
are made of extra strong paper and are of 
good size—2 1-2 x 4 1-14 inches. Name 
line on the reverse side. 


Price, 40 cents per hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


Read daily by 


B millions! 


catalog. 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Call, or 
write for 
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Lenten Daily Offering Protected Slot Envelope 


In Colors 


4 FDenten 


Offering 


A protected slot envelope made of strong paper 
admitting coins of various denominations up to a half- 
dollar in size. 

The days in the season of Lent are printed on these 
envelopes and spaces are provided for checking the 
daily offering. 


ENTER THE AMOUNT CONTRIBUTED 
OPPOSITE THE OAY THE CEFERING |S MADE = 


Size, 5 1-2 x 3 1-4 inches 
Price, $1.50 per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
WHEN YOU ENLIST 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vowe 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historica)} 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 
Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘““Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?”’ 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents percopy. Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoe 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS, 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors,” able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Willie was doing penance in the corner. 
Presently he thought aloud pensively. 

“T can’t help it if I’m not perfect,” he 
sighed. ‘I never heard of but one perfect 
boy, anyway.” 

“Who was that?” asked his mother, 
thinking to point a moral. 

“Papa,” came the silencing reply, “when 
he was little.” —Hxchange. 

* * 

During his visit to the church school the 
vicar put this question to a class of little 
girls: “If all the good people were white 
and all the bad people were black, what 
color would you be?” 

Some answered ‘“‘White” and other 
“Black.” But little Mary replied: ‘‘Please, 
sir, I’d be streaky!”’—Hxchange. 

* * 


“T say, Brown, have you got that um- 
brella I loaned you?”’ 

“No. I loaned it to a friend. Are you 
wanting it?” 

“Not exactly, but the chap who loaned it 
to me says the owner wants it.” —Tit-Buls. 
* * 

A poll taken by The Literary Digest as 
to radio preferences shows that crooners 
are disliked by 9,686 and liked by sixty- 
four, which would seem to indicate that 
sixty-four crooners voted.—Weston (Ore.) 
Leader. 

* * 

Don’t be puzzled. The whole thing, in 
its essentials, comes down to this: The 
money you haven’t got yet isn’t worth as 
much as the money you didn’t have.— 
George Ryan, in Boston Herald. 

* 


* 


“Troubled with your throat, eh! Ever 
gargled with salt water? 

“Yes. I was nearly drowned while 
swimming last summer.’—Bositon Tran- 
script. 

* * 

Bandit: “Hands up! 
money you’ve got.” 

Post-Office Official: ‘‘One minute, please 
—kindly fill up this withdrawal form.”— 
London Opinion. 


Out with all the 


* * 


Repair Man (having pushed button re- 
peatedly without response): “Fancy ringin’ 
me up to come and mend the doorbell and 
then goin’ out.”—Passing Show. 

* ES 

“Whom does your little son look like?’ 

“His eyes are mine, the nose is my wife’s 
and the voice, I think, he got from our 
motor horn.”—The Alabama Baptist. 

* * 

Two automobiles crashed head-on on 
the Germantown road. The automobiles 
were traveling toward each other.—Ship- 
penburg (Pa.) paper. 

* * 

Seasick Passenger (on friend’s yacht): 
“I say, what about going back? After 
you’ve seen one wave, you’ve seen them 
all.’”’—-Selected. 
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